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ABSTRACT 

A 3-year training project for cooperating teachers in 
special €<3ucation is analyzed. Primary project objectives are to: (1) 
develop general competency statements concerning the function of 
cooperating teachers; (2) develop ways of delineating roles and 
expectations for student teachers, cooperating teachers, and 
college/university supervisors; (3) train teachers to identify, 
write, and utilize behavioral objectives; (U) train teachers to 
observe and record selected teaching behaviors; (5) train teachers to 
use particular instructional rating inventories; and (6) provide 
systematic feedback to student teachers. Project objectives are 
reported to have been pursued at the public school sites of the 50 
participating teachers. It is explained that 44 cooperating teacher 
competencies were isolated by means of two surveys. Summary 
evaluation results are said to suggest that project goals have been 
achieved to a considerable extent. Recommendations are presented on 
the need to refine the pool of competency statements for training 
purposes, the importance of the cooperating teacher's role in the 
competency-based teacher education movement, and the possibilities 
for using the training program for cooperating teachers in general 
education. (GW) 
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ABSTRACT 



The rationale, procedures and results of a three yeai' training 
project for cooperating teachers in special education are the major em- 
phasep in this report. The primary objectives of the project were to: 
1. Develop a pool of general competency statements concerning the func- 
tions of cooperating teachers} 2. Develop ways of delineating roles and 
expectations for student teachers, cooperating teachers, aad college/ 
university supervisors as perceived by these three groups; 3. Train 
teachers to identify, write and utilize behavioral objectives; 4. Train 
teachers to observe &nd record selected teaching behaviors; and 5. Train 
teachers to use particular instructional rating inventories and to provide 
systematic feedback to persons being observed (student teachers). By way 
of two surveys, a total of 44 cooperating teacher oompetenciea were isolated 
and formed a partial framework for the training activities. Project objec- 
tives 2-5 were carried out in different patterns at public school sites of 
xhe 50 participating teachers. The primary vehicles were half or full-day 
workshop sessions with follow-throu^ for participating teachers by project 
staff from the University of Connecticut. Student teachers in special educa- 
tion were assigned to project teachers whereby workshop training could be 
realistically applied. 

Results of evaluating the training program are presented for each 
objective in addition to overall summary evaluations for each of the three 
years of the project. Performance criteria were partially met in most in- 
stances by project teachers. In comparing project and non-project teachers 
on selected performance tasks, project persons tended to score hij^ier but 



not significantly so in most caBds. The overall stunnary evaluation results 
by student teachers and cooperating teachers using project developed sur* 
veys and semantic differentials sugge»ted that project goals had been 
achieved to a considerable extent* Comparisons between project and non- 
project groups are presented* Special problems to training in evaluating 
teaching behavior and to providing viable feedback to the student teacher 
are noted and discussed. Recommendations are presented focusing upon the 
need to refine and expa^id the pool of competency statements for training 
purposes; the importance of the cooperating teacher's role in the competency 
based teacher education movement; and the possibilities in using the train- 
ing program for cooperating teachers in general education* 
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Preface 

The primary aim of this project was to develop and implement a pattern 
for training cooperating teachers in mental retardation. As the project evolved 
it beca;ne abundantly clear that a similar pattern would undoubtedly be useful 
for most special and general educators sfirving in cooperating, supervising or 
master teacher roles. It also became obvious that the five major project objec- 
tives involved considerations beyond what had been anticipated. 

If, for example, student teacher performance was to be rated it would be 
necessary to operationalize our conception of teaching. This in turn reqviired 
thf dovelopment of rating inventories that had training merit for the cooperating 
teachers and also practical value to be used with student teachers. The task of 
providing a rec.scmiblc interface between project isolated goals and the realities 
of the cooperating^ teacher's role and function could only be realized by working- 
t>iroup:h the training project. 

Considerable detail is presented in this report for two reasons. First, 
if the training pattern h.iR value it lies in the processes that were followed 
throuujhout the project. Headers can judge for themselves whether or not the 
results merit the effort. LJecondly, some of the detail provided should assist 
interested peruons in adopting or modifying selected parts of the project. 

This was not ;in experimental study but rather a field-based-training 
endeavor. The hurdles to evaluation are voluminous and are reflected in the 
eclecticism employed in gathering information in order to make some value state- 
ments concerning the project. 

The project was a beginning to training persons who are or could be the 
most ;;ir:nificant change agents in th(; preservice education of teachers. 



Jamuu D. Litraucli 
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Introduction 

Developing and utilizing an inservice training program for cooperating 
teacheni in special education, primarily teachers of the mentally retarded, 
was the main purpose of this project* Issues in teacher training in general 
and 3peciai education such as student teaching and inservice education were 
also inextricably tied to the project amd are included in this report where 
appropriate* 

Ryan (l97l) notes that student teaching became a mainstay of all teacher 
education programs by 1920 when state education departments became the legal 
certifying agencies for teachers* Since that time the teaching profession 
has usually included a student-apprentice and master-teacher model wherein 
the iitudent observes, discovers, and performs similar to the master teacher* 
lipecific and comprehensive reviews pertaining to student teaching in general 
education emphasize this model and note the important role played by the co- 
operating teacher (Allen & oeifman, 1971; Davies, I96O; Ebel , I969; Gage, 
19(j3f and lihaplm, 1961). ijome substantive exceptions to this practice 
teaching model have been initiated by Alley and Hyan (1969) through micro- 
teaching techniques; by the H & D Center for Teacher Education at the Univer- 
liity of Texas at Austin; and at the Par West Laboratory for Educational Re- 
search and Development (Borg, Kelley, Langer ana Gall, 1970). A simulated 
aporoach to teaching has been developed and marketed by Cruickshank (1969)* 
Ultimately, however, persons seeking certification are required to student 
teach for a prescribed period of time under the guidance of a cooperating 
teacher in a public school* 

Jtudent teaching in most tspecial education programs tends to follow a 
pattern ijiinilar to that founa in general education* The value of the utudent 
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teaching experience and centrality of the cooperating teacher's role is spelled 
out in the Professional Standards for Personnel in the Education of Exceptional 
Children (1966). Representative descriptions of student teaching prograns in 
mental retardation are discussed by (Anderson and Little, I968; Carlson and 
Potter, I97O; Pouracre, 1966} lano, 1972; Lance, 1966}and Mackie and Dunn, I960). 
In each of these instances the cooperating teacher is a central figure in the 
student teaching process* A notable exception to tradition in special educa- 
tion teacher training is the work being carried out by Indicma University at 
the Center for Innovation in Teaching the Handicapped* 

Except in minor instances, the majority of preservice education programs 
in general or special education continue to utilize the talents and skills of 
cooperating teachers in public school programs* What is apparent in reviewing 
the literature is the paucity of reported formal developments focusing on the 
needed competencies or skills of cooperating teachers, specific training pro» 
^rame for these teachers, and measures for evaluating the performance of co- 
operating or master teachers* This dilemma seems particularly striking in view 
of the performance based teacher education movement and payed full-time intern- 
shipti being required for certification in certain states, e*g*, New York State 
(Andrews, 1972)* Competency/performance based programs will require particular 
functions on the part of master or cooperating teachers whether they serve stu-- 
dent teachers, or part or full-time school interns* The label "coopc^ .^ing 
teacher'* may be eliminated in the above progrBMUS but the role of supervising, 
modeling for, and evaluating the novice will continue in some form* 

Blatt (1966) reviewed available research concerning the preparation of 
opecial education personnel and the only reference concerning cooperating 

'a r'eviuion of Prol'eoBional standards is currently underway- 
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teachers related to the need for greater role clarification, No particular 
training programs or experimental studies involving cooperating teachers in 
special education, and mental retardation in particular, were cited. In a 
selected bibliography of 100 entries on professional education published by 
the Council for Exceptional Children (1971) no reference was found concerning 
cooperating, supervising, or master teachers. 

Training efforts for cooperating teachers in mental retardation in parti- 
cular have taken the form of formal courses, informal seminars or one or two day 
conferences (A.idorson, 1973; Puchigami, 1967; Kokaska and Schmidt, 1972). How- 
ever, even in these instances no clearly defined competencies were spelled out. 

It is reasonable to assume that some changes have occurred since a report is- 
sued by Lingren (1957) wherein 40 states had no certification or established 
criteria for cooperating or supervising teachers at that time. Oregon's ex- 
tensive statewide plan to train cooperating teachers in general education is an 
exception to what has been done in most states (Ward and Suttle, 1966). 

Given the traditional but prominent role and responsibilities assigned to 
a cooperating teacher, and the reported effect he/she has on student teachers 
(Amidon & Hough, 1967, P. 275; Brim, I966; Denemark & MacDonald, I967) it is pecu- 
liar that 80 few studies and substantive training efforts have been carried out. 

?3haplin (196I) emphasized that teaching required a high degree of special- 
ized knowledge and skill and that the supervising or cooperating teacher was 
required to have these skills in addition to the 

...special ability to influence the behavior of others in a 
desired direction. It is customary, in the selection of teachers 
for aupervisory duties (cooperating teachers), to choose those who 
have the reputation of being "good" teachers. "Good" teaching is 
a neceBoary, but not sufficiont criterion, for many excellent teach- 
ers have little skill or ability to analyze their own behavior or 
th(! behavior of others, to communicate thiu analyuiu, and to ouggeut 
chnn^reti which are consistent with the characteriulicn of the novice... 
(p. /l^). 
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Pro.iect Ob.iectiveB 



The major purpose of this project was to develop and implement a training 
progrsun for delected cooperatir;^ teachers in special education. 
The specific objectives were: 

1. To develop a pool of competency statements for cooperating teachers 
that reflected the judgments of a cross-section of persons involved 
in the student teaching process. 

2. To develop a means of delineating roles and expectationn for student 
teachers, cooperating teachers and college/university supervisors, 
as perceived by these three groups. 

3. To train teachers to identify, write and utilize behavioral objectives. 

4. To train teachers to observe and record selected teaching behaviors. 
^. To train teachers to use particular rating inventories and to provide 

systematic feedback to student teachers. 

These five objectives provided the framework for project activities that 
were carried out over a three year period between 1970-1973* As noted above, 
a review of the literature did not provide any solid training suggestions or 
what content should be covered. Objectives two throu^ five had some support 
in the literature, were consistent with on-going special education training 
programs at the University of Connecticut, and had been utilized informally 
and inconsistently over a period of two years at the University. The first 
objective, systematically gathering a list of general competencies of cooper- 
ating teachers was carried out during the first year of the project. 

The project staff was committed to having the participating teachers pro- 
vide input to the training program. Therefore, some project elements and pro- 
cedureu were modified as the project progressed over the three year period. 

4 
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The information below is presented as follows: a) overall project procedures, 
b) rationale, procedures, and results for specific objectives, c) overall summary 
project evaluations, and d) conclusions and recommendations. 

In an attempt to present the report as clearly as possible, each project 
objective, one through five, includes a rationale, procedures and results for the 
three years where appropriate. The overall summary evaluations of the project by 
year are presented separately. 
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Overall Pro.iect Prooedurea 

The project emphasized an inservice training approach at schools which 
were centrally located to participating teachers. The first two years in- 
volved the total academic year with workshop-type programs offered once a 
month and staff follow-up occurring between workshops at the teachers* 
respective schools* 

The first year included a three week summer preparation period at the 
University of Connecticut involving I5 special class teachers and three admin- 
istrators, from the participating schools. Participants received a minimal 
weekly stipend, and all were from the Greater Hartford area. Seniors who had 
student taught were included when topics where they could contribute were dis- 
cusoed. The 1 970-71 academic year provided for 13 full-day workshops at which 
time participating teachers were released from their schools and substitute 
teachers covered these classes. Project staff follow-up was provided throu^- 
out the year. The staff included two half time co-directors, one field super- 
visor and one graduate assistant. 

Participating juniors in mental retardation were placed with the cooperat- 
ing teacher one day per week during the first semester; a senior student teacher 
spent 12 weeks of the last semester with the project teacher. This provided the 
participantL; with a reality base for applying workshop material to their parti- 
cular atudent-in-training. 

Dunn/? the liecond year 1971-72, the project included ten cooperating teachers, 
two half-time co-directors and one three quarter time field representative. 
The experience of the first year, results of participant feedback, and the com- 
petency surveys, provided sufficient cause to alter some project procedures. 

An attempt was made to randomly select 10 project cooperating teachers from 
a pool of 25 applicants for purposes of employing a post-test only control group 
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design (Campbell and Stanley, 1963)* Aside from evaluating the performance 
of participants on the specific project objectives, some overall summative 
and comparative evaluation of the training model was desired* 

Prom September, 1971 to January, 1972 the 10 project teachers participated 
in eight workshop sessions dealing with curriculum and instruction in reading 
and man*. *<3mci tics for th6 h&ndic&pped* It msidd both pr&ctic&l &iid th6or6tic&l 
sense to emphasize reading and math instruction and behavioral objectives. 
Prom a practical point| teachers needed updating and refurbishing of their in- 
formation and skills concerning these subject content areas. This was evident 
from visiting their classrooms, from student teacher reports i and teacher re- 
ports* The behavioral objectives had considerably more utility when directly 
tied to the everyday problems of the project teachers. 

The expectation that all cooperating teachers felt adequate about and were 
in fact equipped to instruct in these areas, i«e«| reading and roatl^ was not 
particularly supportable. This resulted in partial refocusing of project ob- 
jectives. The project objective of identifyingi writing and utilizing behavioral 
objectives was woven into those sessions. These sessions were also conducted 
at centrally located schools. A typical workshop is outlined in Appendix A. 

In contrast to the first year of full day released time workshops, parti- 
cipating teachers met after school hours and were provided three hours graduate 
course credit and a small stipend to cover their expenses. Againi a junior in 
special education spent one day per week with these teachers. The 10 non- 
project teachers also worked with a junior. All teachers were provided with 
project staff follow-up whereby every teacher was seen at least every two weeks 
for two to three hours. 

During the spring semester of 1972, project teachers continued to meet after 
school for Bix seasions spread over four months for approximately five hours a- 
piece* At thiB time project objectives four and five were emphasized with a 
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otudent teacher being assigned. The project staff was again involved in regular 
on-site follow throu^ of workshop content and the supervision of student teachers. 

The final year, 1972-73 i required a completion of project materials and a 
means of delivering the essence of the training program to a larger group of 
teachers, taking less time, with a half time director and one graduate assistant. 
Essentially the main purpose of the final year was to prepare to incorporate the 
training program into the existing special education teacher preparation program 
at the University of Connecticut. 

Five workshops were conducted in selected sections of Connecticut that were 
readily accessible to 2^ cooperating teachers. These sessions involved a short 
discussion, examination and explanation of various forms developed Vy the project, 
and an opportunity to practice using the forms with short video teaching episodes. 
A greater emphasis was placed on (a) having the written materials sent to >'<he 
cooperating teacher be self-explanatory; (b) providing the special education 
college/university supervisors with a clear understanding of what was expected; 
and (c) giving students-in-training more awareness of what was expected. Much 
of this whB accomplished through written materials. 

Two additional features concerning the overall procedures should be noted. 
First, a teacher advisory group was established during the project's tenure 
and served to guide, redefine, and participate as instructors in some project 
endeavors. Second, as project teachers were being trained in writing objectives, 
and observing and recording teacher behavior, students* in-training were also 
practicing these akilla in their preservice courses on campus. 
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Rationale t Procedures and Resulta 
for Specific Project Objectives 

Objective 

1. To develop a pool of competency statements for cooperating 
teachers that were judged important by a cross-section of 
persons involved in the student teaching processt 

Most of the literature concerning the role of the cooperating teacher, and 
that relating? to training programs, involves general statements which are dif- 
ficult to operationalize and may or may not be valid. They are however, common 
anH pervasive in the literature (Anderson, 1973; Professional Standards in Ed- 
ucatinK Exceptional Children , 1966; and Simmons, 1966). A typical example is 
preijented by Kbel (l969i p» 1382) where the supervising or cooperating teacher 
i« expected to be: 

a) a friend, adviser, and counselor; 

b) an outstanding teacher; 
o) director of observation; 

fi) profesnional person and desirable model; 
o) evftluator of teaching proficiency; and 
f*) an innovator and experimenter 

These are important attributes which are not evenly distributed among cooper- 
at in/': teachers, and are not easily acquired or taught* 

Procedures 

Durin^j the first summer and academic year of the project, cooperating teachers, 
administrators, student teachers, university staff, and coordinators of special 
education programs assisted in constructing ^0 expectations for cooperating teachers* 
The list was refined and developed into 29 general competency statemants. These 
fitatementn were then arranged into a survey questionnaire by the staff (See Appen- 
rlix !!)• Hesponses to the Cooperating Teacher Competency Survey (CTCS) were ob- 
t'linod from 103 personn consitjtin;^ of senior underf^raduates, experienced cooperat- 
ing UiHchero and coordinators of special education. 



Results 

The data was factor analyzed and yielded ten distinct factors (See 
Appendix C). The first factor accounting for the greatest variance was 
labeled "Professional Awareness and Development". 

A comparison of the three groups - special education teachers | coordinators, 
and student teachers on the most reliable factors, 1, 2, 3, 8 and 10 was under- 
taken. An analysis of variance yielded significant differences between groups 
on Factor III, Orientation (See Tables 1-5) Significant differences were ob- 
tained between the cooperating teacher and student teacher, and between coor- 
dinators and student. The differences between the student teachers and coop- 
erating teacher was greater than the difference between student teeu^hers and 
coordinators of special education. 

Upon inspection of mean scores the majority of items were rated &a very 
or moderately important, lieven of the items rated very important - iterna 14 , I5, 
16 ^ involved evaluating the student teacher; items 23 and 24 pertained to 
identifying and planning for individual needs of pupils; and items 28 and 29 
relate to providing a climate where the student teacher can experiment, and 
have a gradual induction into the total teaching experience. 

This survey provided a basis for the first University of Connecticut's 
"Guidelines for Cooperating Teachers in Special Education." (See Appendix D). 

The first survey was expanded, some items were rewritten, resulting in a 
revised survey questionnaire of 52 items. (See Appendix E). In gathering 
itemo for the CTCS Revision, 70 colleges and universities offering undergraduate 
programs in special education were requested to send a copy of their student 
teaching handbook or guidelines. A total of 41 brochures and handbooks was 
received. The expectations for cooperating teachers were systematically 
ox^'unlnedy overlap and duplication were eliminated. There was some assurauice 
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Table 1 



Kactor I ANOVA: Professional Awareness and Pevelopment 



Source 


df 


MS 




P 


Between 


2 


1.949 




.672 


Within 


81 


2.899 






V.O'j> 3.11 












Factor I 


Means 






(lroi»|u; 


N 




X 





1. ;]|)cci/ii liJducation 

l'c?richorB 38 4.289 

:;p<^ci.i".. liducafcion 
Coordinr'ibors ?A) 3.930 

iJpecial iOducablon 

ot\idcMit Peacheru 3.80? 
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Pable 2 



Factor II ANOVA: l-Valuation of Student Teachers 





Source 


df 




MS 




P 




Between 


2 




3.070 




.545 




'/I A t h *i n 


81 














Fac tor 


II 


Means 








•Jroup 




N 




X 




1. 


opccial TMucation 
Pc'ichers 




38 




6.658 




p. 


Special liducation 
CoordinatorG 




20 




6.000 




3. 


UpociHl I'Jducation 
Gtudont i^eachnrn 




26 




6.269 
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rable 3 



Factor III ANOVA: Orientation 



Source df MS p 

Between 2 27.347 8.175* 

Within 82 3.345 

» p<.o^ 
l''.oi> 4.8ft 



B'actor III Means 



Group 



'. . Special Education 
Teachers 

t'. 'Jpeci.il Mducntion 
Coo nUna torn 



U Hpecial Kduc.-ition 
Utuilcnt i'cachore 



39 



20 



26 



4.564 
4.850 

6.385 
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Table 3a 



Factor III Scheffe Analysis 



Comparison X Diff <ry 

Teacher/ 

coordinator .286 
Teacher/ 

student teacher 1*820 
Coordinator/ 

student teacher 1.534 

»£' .05. 
*»£« .01. 
F.0^> 2.493 

v,oi> 3.124 



.504 .567 
.463 3.934»* 
.543 2.827* 
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Table 4 



Factor VIII AJ.'OVA: Awareness of Team Relationship 



Source df 




MS . 


P 




Between ? 




4.901 


1.091 




'.vithin Ml 




4.90 






F.05_> 3.11 












Factor VIII Meanc 






Oroup 


N 


I 






1. Special Education 
PnficherB 


38 


5.342 






?. Special Wducation 
Coordinatorc 


20 


5.850 






St Special Education 
Student teacherr. 


26 


6.115 
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Table 5 



P'actor X ANOVA: Individual Planning Ability 





Source 


df 




P 


netween 
Within 


?. 
81 


1.949 
2.899 


.672 



P.Ob > 3.11 



Kictor X Mesms 





UrouF' 


N 


X 


1 Special Education 

re.icherG 


38 


4.28y 


?. Special hJducation 
Coordinators 


?0 


3.950 


\, opecial Education 
Student teachers 


26 


3.808 
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in using this procedure that content validity would at least be achieved in 
the selection of survey items. The CTCS revision was then mailed to a sample 
of 132 persons in the field of special education: 54 teacher educators (col- 
lege or university), 32 experienced cooperating teachers, and 46 special educa- 
tion student teachers. 

Results 

Table 6 includes a rank ordering of the 52 items based on the composite or 
grand mean, a mean score for each item for the three groups, and P values based 
upon an analysis of variance. 

Upon inspection of the ranked mean score it is important to examine the 
three different f^roup means since they are not alwRys in a one-to-one corres- 
pondence. But in gener£;l items assigned a high score by one group were assigned 
similar scores by the other two groups, and the same held concerning items 
auaigned a low score. 

Items assigned the highest four ranks relate to issues in evaluating student 
teachor performance, providing specifics to improve performance, and treating the 
litudent teacher in a colleague - like manner. The three items ranked least im- 
portant were those intentionally included in the questionnaire to discourage res- 
ponse aet, u. J. , ''the cooperating teacher should provide a free lunch for the stu- 
dent teacher".... (3ee Appendix E, item 36). The suspicion is that student teach- 
er respondees were not serious in assigning a mean score of 2.24 to this item, 
which would place it in the "moderately inappropriate" range on the question- 
naire. The F value was highly significant between the group means on this parti- 
cular item. Statistically significant V values were obtained on three other 
itemn - ^1 1 'j2 and 3b - but were also assigned a relatively low rank by the 
^^roupu. Noruj theleou, it is important to note the different perceptions of the 
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three groups relative to announced University visits versus unannounced visits, 
adjunct faculty status for the cooperating teacher, and providing guidelines 
for test construction and administration. Except for the eight statiatically 
significant differences, the three groups assigned relatively similar scores 
to the other 44 items. Having some level of agreement among the three crucial 
groups in the student teaching experience is a valuable first step in deriving 
a framework for training programs. 

Both the original and this revised survey were used in decision making for 
project goals and activities. The training program however did not completely 
interface with the competency statements. 

Many of the items could be refined further into more discrete behavioral 
statements from which training programs and modules would be developed. 

(Thin uurvey is treated more fully in a manuscript submitted for journal 
publication. ) 
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Ob.lective 

2. To develop ways of delineating statements of roles and 
expectations for student teachers and college/university 
supervisors. (Roles and expectations for the cooperating 
teacher were emphasized in Objective lO 

One of the first challenges in the project training program was to provide 
a level of credibility and validity in what was being attempted in order to 
secure some lasting changes in the student teaching program. 

Role conflicts between public schools and university training programs have 
exlLsted since the inception of these institutions. In particular conflicts 
between cooperating teachers, student teachers, and college/university super- 
viBora have been noted and studied by Bush, 1971; Corrigan, 1966; Gage, 1963; 
Garland, Williams, and Corrigan, 1968; Getzels and Thelen, I960; Grey and 
Creenblatt, 1963; Harris and Bessant, 1969; Horowitz, I968; and Joyce, I963). 
Knowing of the conflicts that usually exist as reported in the literature and 
from extended first-hand experiences, a major purpose of the project was to 
reduce role conflicts and dissonance which are commonly seen in student teacher, 
cooperating teacher and university supervisor relationships. 

Procedures 

The gennral procedure was to have cooperating teachers generate lists of 
expectations for various constituents to the student teaching program. Dean 
Corri^can of the University of Vermont who has written and studied role relation- 
nhipu in education and student teaching in particular, provided direction to 
the project in this area. He conducted a workshop for participants during the 
firr.t uummer of the project, otudying Role Relationships (Corrigan and Garland, 
1966) war, provided all participants and used as a background for subsequent 
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workshops in role clarification and resolution. 

Participants were assigned to work in ^oup triads to develop a minimum 
of ten written expectations for student teachers, ten for university super- 
visors, and ten for school administrators. These expectations, eventually 
refined, expanded upon, with some being eliminated, were incorporated into the 
student teaching program. In other words, participant expectations and sug- 
gestions were responded to and adopted as part of the overall project. 

Groups had the most difficulty in preparing statements of expectations 
for the roles of school administrators in the student teaching enterprise and 
this never was fully resolved. 

Lists of expectations were developed for student teachers and college/ 
university supervisors with some input from the project staff. Participants 
were then requested to rate the importance of each of the statements which had 
been prepared in a Likert - type format. Only those items receiving 90^ agree- 
ment among project teachers were incorporated into the student teaching program 
on a trial basis. (See Appendix F). 

The teacher created expectations for student teachers were then rated by 
29 student teachers in special education. The responses were ranked for both 
the teacher participants and student teachers. Rankings were also presented 
concerning cooperating teacher expectations for college/university supervisors. 

Resul ts 

The ranked responses for cooperating teachers and student teachers regarding 
expectations for student teachers are presented in Table 7. The ordinal data 
dramatizes the limited extent of agreement between student teachers and cooper- 
ating teachers on the 30 items. This technique- having participemts delineate 
their expectations, gathering reactions to these expectations, and comparing 
perct'ptiona, was a valuable proceou ut-lized throu^out the project. The need 
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Table 7 



Expectations for Student Teachers 
rated by Cooperating Teachers and Student Teachers 
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Ifigheut pouoible score ■ 5.00 
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for extended diaglogue between the coopeating teacher and student teacher was 
readily apparent. A final project revision of "Expectations for Student 
Teachers'* more closely satisfied cooperating teachers t student teachers and 
college/university supervisors* (See Appendix Q) 

The 1^ item "Expectations for University Supervisors" (Appendix H) was 
responded to by cooperating teachers only. Table 8 indicates the hi^est 
ranked items referred to having \iniversity supervisory personnel inform offi- 
cials at the university of needs in teacher education programs as perceived 
by teachers-in-the-field; having the university supervisor discuss the student 
teaching experience and criteria to be used in evaluation prior to placing 
students; and having the supervisor familiar with the philosophy | objectives, 
etc«, of the cooperating school's program. 

In general, teachers sought more of a part in designing and executing the 
teacher training program. The difficulty lay in having a college or university 
respond in an appropriate way. 

In providing this process of declaring expectations and writing statements 
of intent, persons involved in the program were able to anticipate and in some 
canes prevent possible conflicts. Also, the process of creating the expectations 
judging the> value, and noting areas of differing perceptions was especially 
instructional for the project staff, cooperating teachers and student teachers. 

These preliminary adopted expectations for student teachers, university 
supervisors, and cooperating teachers (Objective l) were used by participants 
as guides and as a means of evaluating themselves and the project (Appendix l). 
A simple checklist corresponding to the items on the "Preliminary Adopted 
[expectations. • ." was utilized by participants (Appendicies I and j). The same 
chock lict of Items could be responded to by the cooperating teacher and student 
Icach^fr an a wa,y of* dccidm/^ thoir extent of a^jrcement concerning accomplishments 
!t \4:ir, alno utiJizcd a iiolf-check by participants and provided a form of 
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Table 8 



Cooperating Teachers' Ratings of the Role 
of the College/University Supervisor 
N - 15 



Item Score X Rank 
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14 
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15 
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Note: Total possible score = 75 
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process evaluation used in setting directions for the project. 

All of the written expectations could be refined and expanded upon. They 
are what might be called "general" competency statements. 

Another approach employed in delving into the ^.rea of expectations included 
two open-end questions asked of 31 student teachers prior to placement in schools 
these were : 

1. What do you expect from your student teaching experience? 

2. What do you expect of your cooperating teacher? 

Retiults 

student teacher expectations were categorized by the project staff. The 
results are provided in TableSl Of the 31 students, 2^ were concerned with being 
critically but fairly evaluated by their cooperating teacher. They also sought 
to reduce role uncertainty, and to grow both personally and professionally from 
the experience. Student teachers desired autonomy but also expected their co- 
operating teachers to be helpful, tolerant, enthusiastic, frank and objective. 

Objectives 3, 4, and 5 built upon the results of having clarified the res- 
pective roles and expectations of project participants. 

Ob.iective 

3. To train project teachers to be able to identify, write and 
utilize behavioral objectives. 

This objective was selected for many reasons. The behavioral objective 
movement had gained significant momentum by the time this project began and it 
appeared imperative that a model teacher have this skill within his/her teaching 
repertoire. Using behavioral statements also provided a common frame of reference 
in diucusaing instruction among the university supervisor, student teacher and 
cooperating teacher. Particular expectations for a student teacher could be 
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Table 9 

Listing of Student Teacher Bxpectations 



Code 



Item 



Description 



Total No. of 
Student Teacher 
Responses 



A Analysis 

B Guidelines 

C Logistics 

D Intolerance 

E Authoritarian 



Indicates desire for evaluation* • • 

Indicates strong desire for structure. 

Indic«:;te8 strong desire for awareness for 
clerical. • • 

Hypercritical attitude* 

Strong concern for authority and disciplinsi 



F Concern with subject Concern for mechanical teaching aspects. 
matter or methodology 

G An::iety or passive- Peeling of uncertainty or anxiety... 

neso 



25 

8 
3 

0 

0 

9 



H Praise 

I Autonomy 

J I^xperience 

K Tnficher tolerance 

L Concern with 
children 

Professionalism 



N Praise for co- 
operating teacher 



Desire for some praise from cooperating teacher... 2 
Desire for freedom in the teaching situation... 16 
Concern for reducing role uncertainty... 24 
Reality-based apprasial of cooperating teacher... 1 
K0CU8 of student teacher on children... I3 



Cooperating teacher should be helpful ^ 
enthusiastic. . . 

Favorable comments, re: cooperating teacher... 



18 



0 Personal development Personal or professional maturation... 
P Index of interest Determine whether or not to continue... 
Q Teacher confidence Hole uncertainty to be resolved... 



25 
2 

6 
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written in behavioral terms providing the student a chance to judge for herself 
whether or not the expectation W£t8 met* 

The behavioral objective or statement approach had implications for improv- 
ing the host teacher's instruction, and in assisting the evaluation of the 
student teacher* 

Instruction in writing and using behavioral objectives is a prominent in- 
gredient in most pre and in-service teacher training programs* The number of 
articles and publications prepared since Mager's (1962) popular book is voluminous* 
Important issues relative to the merits in using behavioral objectives are dis- 
cussed in (Popham, Eisner, Sullivan and Tyler, I969 i Edling, 197I; Kibler, Barker 
and Miles, 1970)* A recent and provocative review of empirical studies using 
behavioral objectives was prepared by Duchastel and Merrill (1973)* 

Of 21 selected federally supported training projects in educating the handi- 
capped, at least 19 included writing or utilizing behavioral objectives an an 
implicit or explicit goal (Schwartz, Oseroff, Drucker, and Schwartz, 1972)* 
Haring and Fargo (1969) described a program utilizing behavioral objectives in 
traaning student teachers* Whether a fad, panacea or dilusion, behavioral ob- 
jectives are an integral feature of teacher training programs - preservice and 
inservice - and cooperating and student t«ftchers and pupils may profit from their 
use* 

Procedures 

By 1970, when the project began, most teachers had heard something about 
behavioral objectives. As an initial step project teachers were taught to 
identify behavioral objectives a la Mager* This skill was further develryped 
throu^^h the use of a film entitled Target for Tomorrow and a workbook entitled 
Instructional Ob.iectiveu; Developing Teaching. ^trategiea for the Mental.ly Retarded . 
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Both of these were developed at the Iowa Special Education Curriculum Development 
Center (See References)* 

Changes in teacher performance in identifying and writing objectives were 
determined using a pre and post paper and pencil test (Appendix K). It became 
very evident that having teachers identify and writo acceptable behavioral ob- 
jectives was a long step from having these objectives apply to their pupils* 

After this first year attempt, subsequent project participants prepared 
behavioral objectives for selected pupils in their respective classes. This 
activity was carried out in conjunction was the 1971-72 fall workshops in 
reading and math instruction* Teachers stated performance criteria and the 
effectiveness of this particular project objective was measured abainst the 
pupils* attainment of the written objective. 

During this second year it was also possible to compare project and non- 
project cooperating teachers on the written test of behavioral objectives. 

A final project effort was the preparation of a easily dissiminated and 
inexpensive self-instructional module in identifying and producing instructional 
objoctiveu (Appendix L). This booklet is similar to other workbook-type publica- 
tion^i on writing objectives but it also contained content and some procedures 
that needed emphasis above and beyond what was already published. A revised 
behavioral objectives test was prepared to be used as a screening meeisure to 
determine which teachers needed the instructional booklet. It cculd also be 
used as a pre and post measure to indicate growth in recognizing and writing ob- 
jectives. 

ReGul ts 

Of the 1^ teachers involved in the first year of the project, and for which 
pre and pout data were obtained, li improved their ucoreu as noted in Table 10. 
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Table 10 



Performance of Cooperating Teachers on 
Instructional Objectives Test 





Teacher 


Pre 


Post 



A 


34 


37 


B 


14 


39 


C 


23 


25 


D 


29 


40 


E 


19 


30 
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28 


35 


G 


23 


33 


H 


13 


38 


I 


24 


* 


J 


13 


25 


K 


15 


27 


L 


15 


28 


M 


35 


36 


N 


40 


38 


0 


38 


39 



Note: Range 0-40 

* Not available 
X gain =9.3 



The 10 second year project teachers were required to utilize ten behavioral 
objectives in two curricular areais (reeuiing and math) for two pupils in their 
renpectivo classes | making a total of 20 objectives* Table 11 includes the 
reoults of this effort. A total of 71*2^ of the accepted and implemented objec- 
tiveiri was achieved* Clearly | the task of implementing instructional objectives 
as measured by pupil achievement is not easily accomplished even when systematic 
support is provided* 

The results on the written test for the 10 project and 10 non-project co- 
operating teacherjare shown in Table 12* Project teachers scored hi^er than 
non-project teachers except in one instance* On the basis of group mean scoresi 
projoct toacheni scored lagnificantly higher (*0^ level)* The relatively hi^?h 
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Table 11 



Performance of Cooperating Teachers 
In Writing and Implementing Behavioral Objectives 
As Measured by Pupil Performance 



Total No. 
Objectives Total No. 

Teacher Written 4 Objectives Success Rate 

Accepted Achieved (Percent) 



1 


16 


13 


81.2 


2 


20 


18 




^ 


15 


13 


86.6 


4 


20 


14 


70.0 


\> 


20 


12 


60.0 


6 


20 


20 


100.0 


7 


20 


5 


25.0 


8 


18 


16 


88.8 


9 


7 


7 


100.0 


10 


18 


6 


33.3 



Totalu 174 124 71.?. 
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Table 12 
Behavioral Objectives Test 
Project and Non-Project Teachers 



Subject 


Project (N.IO) 


Non-Project (N=10) 


1 


43 


34 


2 


45 


22 


3 


37 


34 


4 


36 


28 


5 


39 


38 


6 


35 


31 


7 


42 


33 


8 


35 


39 


9 


40 


38 


10 


41 


42 


Range 


35-45 


22-42 




39.3 


33.9 




Note: Highest score 


possible m 4^ 





*P < .05 
t - 2,47 
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scores among some non-project teachers was probably a function of the student 
teachers influence since the testing was done at the close of the 1971-72 
student teaching period* 

ICight of the ten teachers who completed thu instructional module in 1973 
met criterion as noted in Table 13 • Based on pre t^^tsting there is reason to 
believe that the module has promise in having teachers identify and write be- 
havioral objectives. Howevery definitive statements are impossible without a 
control group and further field testing. 



Table 13 

Scores on Terminal Task 
of Instructional Module 
1973 



Teacher 


Score 


A 


12.0 


B 


9.0 


C 


11.0 


D 


12.0 




12.0 


F 


12.0 


0 


12.0 


H 


12.0 


T 


12.0 


J 


12.0 



Note: criterion and perfect score ■ 12.0 
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Ob.iective 

4* To train teachers to observe and record selected teaching behaviors. 

It was assumed that teachers who could demonstrate skill in attaining this 
objective would be better equipped to prescribe changes in the student teachers 
behavior. Presumably these teachers would be able to more objectively describe 
and analyze in a manageable form what had occurred during a particulatr lesson. 

An inability to observe and collect data from the events of the classroom 
in a systematic way, and a lack of skill in the analysis of student teacher 
performance, were two of the seven problems encountered by cooperating teachers 
in the state-wide training program in Oregon (Ward and Suttle, 1966). Observing 
and recording teacher and pupil behaviors, and the promises and limitations of 
a myriad of systems are reviewed in considerable detail in a variety of sources 
(Amidon and Hough, 1967; Anderaon and Hunka, 1961; Biddle and Ellena, 1964; 
Brophy and Good, 1969; Gage, 1962; Hough and Duncan, I97O; and Meux, I967). 

An area that was assigned high importance on the project Competency Surveys 
among teacher educators, student teachers and cooperating teachers, related to 
the objective assessment of the student teachers* behavior. 

One teacher behavior selected for training was that of questioning. Borg 
et al (1970, p. 56) note that questioning skills were systematically studied 
at; early as 1912. Considerable impetus in this area was provided by the work of 
y^'landers (I965) and others. Once defined, verbal questions whether asked by the 
pupil or teacher are relatively easy to observe and record. Questioning skills 
continue to be emphasized ui the major centers for Research and Development in 
Teaching and/or Education (Borg, 1970, Par West Laboratory; Claus, I969, Stanford 
University; Hillman, 1972 t Indiana University; Morse and Davis, 1970, The Univer- 
r.ity of Texas at Austin). This is not to say that questioning; skills are the only 
onet; t)oirif^ studied but they appear in almost all observation systems and training 
pro^ramc. There is also a considerable amount of research regarding this particu- 
Q lar teacher/pupil variable. 
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Procedures 

Training in initial workshop sessions began with a film entitled The Eve of 
the Beholder, its essential message was that persons are selective in what they 
obaerve and don't always see what in fact exists. During the first project year 
Klander's interaction analysis system was emphasized using a commercially packaged 
approach developed by the Association for Productive Teaching (1967). This system, 
while having been used in numerous studies of teacher behavior and in both pre and 
in-service programs, was not favorably received by project teachers. The fit be- 
tween what was ultimately required of the cooperating teachers and the Flander's 
system was not very good. It also took more training time than warranted for 
project purposes to achieve a respectable level of reliability among the partici- 
pant i;. 

The I-'lander'n approach to observing and recording was replaced with project 
developed m-iterijils employing an observation training sheet focusing on very spec- 
ific and defined teacher behaviors, e.g., convergent and divergent questioning. 
(Appendicies M and N). These training sheets were used in conjunction with ^ - 10 
minute video taped teaching episodes where the number of particular teaching be- 
haviors could be controlled, replayed, discussed, and recorded similarily by all 
participants. 

The final task for teachers was to move from recording one or two salient 
t<.-;u:hin^ bohfivioru to observing and recording twelve teacher skills which were 
pronented nn audio or video tapes. It was also arranged for teachers to practice 
usinf? their observing and recording skills in their respective classes as student 
teachers presented lessons. 

Two project developed observation and rating forms were eventually introduced 
ari'J used for training purposes. One was the Instructional Behaviors Rating 
Inventory - Korm A; the other was Classroom Interactions - Form B. As the title 
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su^ffests in the formeri teacher behaviors while instructinfr pupils were the 
essence of Form A; teacher and pupil contacts (defined) were the essence of the 
latter, Form (Appendicies 0, P and Q.) Forms A, B and C prepared teachers 
to move from strictly observing and recording to rating (evaluating) the per- 
formance of student teachers. 

Results 

ouccess of this training objective was measured directly by noting the per- 
formance of project teachers in meeting criterion tasks, and through teacher re- 
ports or project questionnaires. Success was indirectly measured by determining 
uoa^e by project participants of the observation and rating form - Instructional 
Behavior Fiating Inventory as reported by student teachers. 

It waK possible to compare the performance of project (trained) and non- 
project (untreiined) cooperating teachers in observing and recording selected 
teaching behaviors. These comparisons were done at the close of the training 
year with cooperating teachers who had worked with student teachers during the 
preceeding ten week period. 

Ten project and ten non-project teachers observed 15 minute video taped film 
of an actual class being taught by a student teacher. Both groups of teachers 

recorded tho frequency of two behaviors questioning, convergent and divergent 

and reinforcing behaviors, verbal and non-verbal (Appendix N). The behaviors to 
bo '^bi^erved and recorded were defined in writing similar to expositions found in 
Fovm C (Appendix Q). liesults for project and non-project teachers are presented 
1^ Tables 14 and 1^; re^jpectively. Acceptable ranges of recorded behaviors were 
determined in advance by the project staff. Figures 1 and 2 provide a display 
of performances by project and non-project teachers on each of the specified 
teaching behaviors. 
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Table 14 

Performance of Project Teachers 
on Observation Video Task 



i)UOjecw 


<qfuesTiioning oenaviors a 


Reinforcing Behaviors b 


1 


33 


44 






ill 
41 


3 


36 


35 


4 


34 


37 


5 


26 


30 


6 


30 


34 


7 


37 


43 


8 


43 


44 


9 


34 


40 


10 


40 


41 


Range 


26-43 


30-44 



' Acceptable range « 30-40 
^Acceptable range = 31-41 



Table I5 

Performance of Non-Project Teachers 
on Observation Video Task 



Subject (N=10) 


Questioning Behaviors a 


Reinforcing Behaviors b 


1 


30 


18 


2 


33 


22 




33 


18 


4 


33 


10 






15 


6 


24 


29 


7 


33 


26 


H 


31 


18 


9 


37 


32 


10 


20 


40 


i{angc 


24-37 


10-40 



''^Acceptable range » 30-40 
Acceptable ranp^o = 31-41 
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Tables 14 and I5 indicate that 9 of 10 project teachers and 8 of 10 non- 
project teachers fell within the acceptable range on the questioning behaviors, 
nix of 10 project teachers and 1 of the 10 non-project teachers met criterion 
on the reinforcing behaviors. These comparative results are not particularly 
satisfying. The contaminating effects of having student teachers who were some- 
what faniiliar with project rating inventories? the particular video taped task 
selected; and the criterion level established} contributed to diminishing 
greater differences* 

In the overall evaluation of project efforts using a questionnaire 

Teacher Survey A (Appendix X) project teachers rated items 5, 6, 7 and 8 under 
.Spring Workshops as satisfactory and useful, among others. These items per- 
tained to the projects effectiveness in training participants to observe and 
record teaching behaviors. 

To the extent that cooperating teachers* utilization of an observation form 
is a reflection of project accomplishmentS| 90^ of the student teachers reported 
that their cooperating teachers had used the Instructional Behaviors Rating 
] nventory when guiding the student's performance. This particular survey wan 
completed by student teachers at the close of the second project year. 
(Appendix Y)* 

The matter of assigning value such as good, fair, or poor to teacher per- 
formance remains a subjective judgment that cooperating teachers and college/ 
univeraity supervisors are required to make. Having these judgments relatively 
accurate and consistent was another project expectation* 
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Ob.lective 

5« To train teachers in the use of pr rticular rating inventories 
and to provide systematic feedback to student teachers. 

Hating the performance of student teachers and then providing systematic 
feedback about the performance is one of the cooperating teacher's most diffi- 
cult tasks. In the final analysis value judgments have to be made and they 
are idiosyncratic to the person making the judgments. There doesn't appear 
to be any sure method of having persons ,iudge the performance of student tea- 
chers in a similar manner. Even in competency based student teacher training 
programs as in Du Bey, et. al. (1972) value judgments are required of cooperat- 
ing teachers in assessing student teacher progress. It was not possible to 
train teachers how to judge all performances of all student teachers, but the 
project isolated teaching skills that were identifiable and whose occurrence 
could be recorded. The Instructional Behaviors Rating Inventory encompasses 
both of these specifications. 

Particular problems and issues in the overall evaluation of teachers is 
available in a number of sources (Anderson and Hunka, 1961; Davis, 1964? Qage, 
1972; and Smith, 1971)* The argument to use pupil achievement as the criterion 
of teacher effectiveness continues to receive professional support but there 
are obvious deficiencies in this for training student teachers. As Pophem (l97l) 
notes the criterion of learner growth attends essentially to instructional ends 
rather than means. And granting that pupil achievement is important, it is only 
one aspect of the student teacher role. Most evaluation approaches are not based 
on well designed experimental studies, except in a few laboratory settings. One 
alternative for the project was to focus on the results of correlational studies 
of teacher behavior and pupil performance measures (Gage, 1966; Hosenshine and 
Kurut, 197l)» koiienshine and J\irbt (l97l) caution that the teacher behavior 
vnrlableu are not necessarily ones. . ."which can be placed in teacher education 
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progr&ms with the assurance that training teachers in these behaviors will 
enhance student (pupil) performance." Other sources used in selecting variables 
to be rated by project teachers were found in Adams and Bush (1968), Biddle 
(1970), Brophy and Good (1969)1 Haring and Pargo (1969) i Hayes (1963) and Wright 
and Nuthall (l970)# 

The project rating forms were a compromise, which reflected practical con- 
straints, between the need for specific analysis of teaching skilltt and the 
requirements of a summary appraisal of teaching performance. 

Having selected the Instructional Behaviors Rating Inventory (Appendix O) 
as one measure, it was further required that the cooperating teacher provide 
syateinatic feedback to the student teacher. In other words, merely checking 
a rating inventory was not sufficient to producing student teacher growth. 
Ward and Suttle (1966) noted that Oregon cooperating teachers in general educa- 
tion lacked skill in both analyzing and evaluating teacher ; performance. Borg 
et al (1970) state that 

•..''feedback (concerning teaching performance) is usually more 
effective if it is both specific and immediate. It is still 
more effective if the learner can then immediately apply what 
he has learned. It is in this area of providing effective 
feedback that the typical student teaching experience fails 
most dismally. 

In instances of B;>ocific and limited skill acquisition, there is some reser- 
vation as to whether supervisory feedback is more effective than simply having 
a student hear or view his performance on audio or video tape. Borg et al (1970, 
p. 23) have employed video feedback without supervision and noted that favorable 
changes occured in particular skill areas among selected student teachers. 
Berliner (1969) reviewed a number of studies utilizing micro teaching that 
nupported both supervisory and video feedback. It must be pointed out that most 
of the above studies were conducted at R and D Centers in laboratory-type settings. 
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Aside from the mechiFJ.nicB of providing systematic feedback to student tea- 
chers the project emphasized the need for communication among persons central 
to the student teaching experience - cooperating teacher, student teacher and 
college/university supervisor. The climate or atmosphere in which feedback 
occurs is an unstudied area in student teaching* In a laboratory-type setting, 
Morse, Kysilka, and Davis (1970) found "•••some empirical support for coupling 
personal non-directive supervision with other types of feedback about teaching 
performance. Blumberg's {l^6^) series of papers on supervisory processes 
appear to suggest that indirect approaches in interacting with teachers may be 
the most facilitative in conference sessions* An idealized goal of this aspect 
of the project was to have teachers and student teachers gg y^ what they meant* 

Procedures 

The cooperating teacher is required to rate the overal?. daily and weekly 
progress of the student teacher and provide summary evaluations mlrlway ar/Jl at 
the conclusion of the experience. The project moved teachers through these 
assignments by way of a series of exercises, each including some component of 
the summary evaluation* 

Initially, overall expectations of the utudent were defined in Objective 2 . 
Areas stressed were curriculum planning, diagnosis and assessment, instruction, 
classroom management, and parent and community relations* Student and cooperat*- 
ing teachers were aware of these written expectations and utilized their individ- 
ual styles to achieve them* 

It should be noted, however, that the major thrust of the student teaching 
program focused upon the act of iUtiLnictiiAg children. This wab also the major 
area of evaluation and feedback training for cooperating teachers* The act of 
instruction or the technical skills of teaching defined by Allen and Ryan (I969) 
were explained and demonstrated at project workshops* Micro video lessons were 
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also presented and worksheets containing one of the technical skills of teaching 
were employed in rating the taped performance. These initial training exercises 
were taken from Micro Teaching: A Description (1968) published by Stanford Univ- 
ersity. An example of the training worksheets is included in Appendix R. 

After training on the particular micro teaching skills which complimented 
the work on Objective 4t workshop sessions were devoted to practice in using 
the project 'b Teacher Instructional Skills Assessment Guide (TISAG). This in- 
cludes some of the Stanford skills with addi^ons (Appendix S). The TISAG was 
then used by teachers in rating their student teachers. Meanwhile 9 student 
teachers were fully appraised of vriiat would be emphasized in instruction and 
had an opportunity to use the TISAG with video taped teaching episodes. These 
student sessions took place on campus with regularly scheduled seminar meetings* 

Training in using the Stanford specific instructional skills (Appendix R) 
and the project TISAG proceeded to training in using the Stanford Teacher Com- 
petence Apprai^ial Guide (Appendix T). Of all the reporting devices used in 
student teacher programs collected by the project| this particular one covered 
a reasonable set of teaching behaviorS| had a clear format^ and was well received 
by participating teachers. Practice in using this form took place in workshops 
and with the teachers* respective student teachers. 

The last two forms used for training were the project developed Instructional 
Behaviors Hating Inventory . Form A: and Classroom Interactions > Form B> (Appen- 
dices 0 and P). Form A encompassed project agreed upon elements | teacher be- 
haviors that correlated with teacher affectivenesSi and items judged important 
by project participants. These variables were relatively low inference and dis- 
crete items whose occurence could be reliably recorded by cooperating teachers* 
The effectiveness or rating direension of Form A, however, remained a subjective 
and judf^mentnl procei^s. 

Form B was used in gathering information on the interactions that occurred 
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between a teacher and one pupil or an entire olasst (The average claaa size 
was 12 13 pupils.) Participants were trained with the use of video taped 
teaching episodes that were gathered during the project^s operation* Form B 
required that the observer record teacher and pupil contacts (as defined) 
once the target prupil(s) had I ben identifiod, 

A summary rating form of the student teacher ^s performance was developed 
and tried out at project workshops* (Appendix U)« It was also used by the 
cooperating teachers midway and at the close of the student teaching period. 
This particular rating inventory correlated with the roles and expectations 
that had been delineated in Objective 2 during the first phase of the project* 

The above teacher rating inventories were of minimal consequence without 
a systematic means of providing feedback to the student teacher* Veu^ious 
approaches were used to train teachers in the content and process of feedback 
sessions with the student teacher* 

During the first year^ project teachers were trained with a coonercially 
prepared workshop-type program produced by Xicom Incorporated and entitled 
Interpersonal Communications (1969)» 

It was assumed that enhancing the interpersonal communication skills of 
cooperating teachers would lead to greater effectiveness in providing feedback 
to the practicing student teacher* This training program included exerciues in 
paraphrasing^ behavior describing^ describing feelings | non-verbal cononinicationf 
etc* I covering a total of twenty units* Areas most germain to the project's 
goals were selecti^d and modified* The training package was not of the T-group 
or sensitivity training variety ^ nor was the project objective to train therapists 
or counselors per se* The total twenty units could not be utilized within the 
time restraints of the project* 

Project teachers were also introduced to the Blumberg (l970) system for 
analyzing supervisor-teacher interactions* It is similar to Flander's interaction 
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system with some modif ications and additions where the behavior of ti <^ supervisor 
is the main consideration. A twO"-way evaluative conference was conducted and 
audio taped between the cooperating teacher and student teacher wherein it was 
expected that the teacher would utilize her/his skills learned in the Interne r^ - 
sonal Communications sessions. The expectation was that persons aware of the 
skills emphasized in these sessions would be more indirect as compared to directf 
and would provide for at least a 50/50 ratio of cooperating teacher and student 
teacher talk during the conference. The Blumberg system was used for aspects 
of training and was also employed at the end of the first year as a criterion 
measure of teacher feedback skills. 

During the second project year the Interpersonal Communication paokage was 
not utilized in favor of a more behavioristic oomfflunication training approach 
developed for the project. This model drew heavily upon the work of Rosenberg 
I'lnd Cohen (l967)« Elements of the previous year's work in interper- 

sonal communications were incorporated into tho new communications training 
sessions (see Appendix V). These teacher communication skills were used with 
the Teacher Instructional Skills Assessment Guide (Appendix s). With audio 
taped cooperating and student teacher conferences, project teachers were trained 
to select when particular behaviors occurred using the Cooaamication Process 
Observation Sheet (Appendix W). Teachers also practiced using these skills in 
role playing sessions; they also observed modeling sessions by staff, student 
teach<^rBy and cooperating teachers. 

In summary, feedback training involved the ability of teacher to identify 
selected communication skills, practice using them in role playing sessions, 
and apply them in two or three-way evaluative conferences. 

Feedback was emphasized and explained in the last year of the project at 
the 2^ hour workshop Bessions using audio taped atudent teacher interviews 
where former student students related how crucial systematic and specific 
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feedback had been in their student teaching experience* Forms B and C were 
also used as vehicles to explain what was required in feedback for the project's 
stated purposes and the student teaching progran* Cooperating teachers were 
required to complete the rating forms and share the evaluations with their res- 
pective student teachers on a weekly basis* A section for both cooperating 
teacher and student teacher comsients was included on Form A« These were regular-* 
ly discussed with and collected by university supervisors* 

Results 

Evaluating the training of teachers in using the various rating (evaluative) 
inventories was done indirectly in most instances through counting the number 
of times teachers used the instruments in their classrooms^ throu^ the parti- 
cipants success in meeting performance objectives established for workshop ses- 
sions. For example 9 it was possible to achieve ^Of> agreement among project 
teachers on whether a video teaching segment was perceived positively or nega- 
tively using the Stanford rating forms (Appendix R)« These forms included a 
seven point rating scale ranging from "weak" to "truly exceptional*" Agreement 
on finer discriminations, having all participants judge a performance as ^ - 
Ruperiori for example ^ was not possible* And had it been achieved in training 
sessions the possibility of this degree of inter-judge agreement in live class- 
room settings was extremely unlikely and impracticable* 

Training on the project's Teacher Instructional Skills Assessment Guide 
( TISAG ) on particular items such as 6, 7t &nd 8 did yield participant agreement 
on the four scale rating ranging from "weak" to "outstanding"* Againi as with 
the Stanford forms it was easier to achieve agreement at extreme ends of the 
scale. 

The Stanford Teacher Competence Appraisal Guide presented difficulties in 
consistent judgments among teacher judges* (Appendix T) Many of the items were 
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too multidimenaional for achieving conaensusi such as ••concern for professional 
standards and growth, •• item 14. The performance items 6-11 were more amenable 
to training for inter- judge agreement. 

What is ultimately required is to have individual teachers serve as the unit 
of measure in determining consistency in rating student teacher performance, spec- 
ifically if molar type rating forms are required in the student teaching program. 
Project experience indicates that teacher consistency in rating overall student 
performance improves after having practiced rating discrete and explicit teacher 
behaviors using a variety of observation forms that include an evaluative dimen- 
sion (Appendicies M, 0, R, S). 

Training effectiveness in using the project^s Instructional Behaviors 
Rating InventorY t Form A, was evaluated through cooperating teacher and student 
teacher reports on questionnaires. 

In a summary open-ended questionnaire at the close of the project's first 
year 13 of the 1^ participants wrote hi^ly favorable comments concerning pro- 
ject training endeavors in sessions dealing with ways to rate and evaluate stu- 
dent teachers. 

The 1972 project teachers perceived issues relating to evaluation of teaching 
in a highly favorable li^t as evidenced in responses on a semantic differential 
(Appendix Z). (These results are covered more fully in the section of this re- 
port on Overall Summary Evaluations beginning on page 33.) 

Student teachers also indicated their perceptions of cooperating teacher 
evaluations using a semantic differential (Appendix A)* Their responses were 
highly favorable for the 1971-7<^ academic year. (See Overall Summary Evaluation 
section) 

The 1973 student teacher survey data (Appendix D; indicates that overall 
the ntudentij were tisfied with their teachern^ performance in evaluating 
leRHono. 
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The question of how useful the project has been in training teachers to 
evaluate teaching is partially answered throu^ the above procedures. These 
reports are generally positive. The number of times a completed rating form 
was used with the student teacher was also used as an index of project training 
effectiveness. During the proje'jt's final year the Instructional Skills Behavior 
Rating Inventory, Form A, was used on the average 15 times per student teacher 
over a ten week period. 

Providing the student teacher with feedback, assuring that the ratings given 
on the form were communicated and discussed with the student by the rater, was 
another area of project concern. Ten audio taped evaluative conferences between 
ten pairs of student and cooperating teachers were selected from the first year's 
taping sesBiona. Five minute conference segments were randomly selected from 
the M minute conferences and analyzed using the Blumberg system (1970) of 
supervisor-teacher interactions. The results were plotted on the usual 15 x I5 
matrix and dumonut rated that direct teacher influence predominated in these con- 
ferencos instead of the desired indirect . Also, the cooperating teacher did 
most of the talking with an average student teacher/cooperating teacher talk 
ratio of l/^O. Neither the direct cooperating teacher influence nor the amount 
of teacher talk wa« satiafacijry in terms of the goals of the project. 

7t is apparent that training teacherti to be indirect in conferences is far 
more complex than anticipated and roquired a greater emphasis and amount of 
time which were beyond the resourcetj oV this project. 

The reaultc of using a combination of the Interpersonal Corwnunications skills 
(1969) and the adapted Royenberg and Cohen (196?) Communication's model yielded 
some positive but incomplete results during the 1972 project year. For example, 
8 of If) project teachers met project criteria in accurately identifying elements 
')f nommuninat ion o[)LsodoLi when presented these on a standard audio taped conference. 
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These elements or skills were paraphrasing^ behavior descriptioni and perception 
checking* Ei^t of ten teachers were also able to employ these communication 
skills in evaluative conferences with their student teachers which had been 
audio taped* The tapes were then analyzed by the project staff* 

The incompleteness of the results lies in the fact that the skills taught 
were only a small portion of what is required in communication! particularly in 
evaluative conferences. There is no certainty as to how the selected skills 
enhance the overall teacher feedback provided student interns. However^ as 
reported above^ student teachers indicated considerable satisfaction with evalu- 
ative conferences held by their respective teachers. 
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Overall Summary Evaluations - 1971 « 1972. 197^ 



The results reported above involved both process and summative evaluation 
efforts for specific project objectives. An overall evaluation for each year 
of the project was also desired, and included a variety of evaluation techniques 
iiuch as questionnaires, rating scales and semantic differentials. The overall 
effectiveness of the project was judged by cooperating teachers and student teachers 
durin^j the second and final years of the training project. An open-end question- 
naire was completed by project teachers only as a product evaluation for the first 
year. 

1970-71 Pjvaluation 

A I the cloye of the first year, project teachers were asked to respond in 
writing to three open-end questions. 

•tueution 1: What are your judgments concerning the operation and content of 
the workshops? 

:;ynop3is of responseu . Of the 13 respondents, 12 favored the general content 
and iperation of the workshops. All teachers felt that the number of sessions could 
be reduced from 14 to 6 or 8. Jome persons reported they felt "swamped" with the 
number of forms and required paperwork. Generally, sessions on the use of Plander's 
interaction analyom wore not well received. .Teachers stated that the total- effort 
in (.valuatm;.; ntudent loachors wau useful and important, however. More guest speak- 
on; and additional ueiimons on methods of teaching and curricula were recommended. 

Qufi-jtion 2: Were project supervisory visits sufficiently frequent and of any 
particular help? 

S.ynopBiLj of respongep . Teachers; were particularly satisfied with project 
:;t;iri' uuperviuory visitu and reportf^d they were extremely helpful to both the 
«-o'ip»!rat ing teacher and studont teacher. A strong helping relationship was 
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felt by twelve teachers. Three way evaluative conferences were also given highly 
favorable reports. Teachers also wrote that these on-site visits provided further 
opportunities to practice workshop content. The number of project staff visits to 
schools was satisfactory according to twelve of the thirteen teachers. 

Question 3s What specific changes or auggestions do you have for the 

future, assuming this project was to be conducted another year? 

Synopsis of responses. The suggestions were varied with the most prominent 
being the following: Provide more opportunity for group discussion; include an 
agenda for each training session giving an approximate time schedule and the con- 
tent to be covered; include more structure in the work ops; involve student tea- 
chers more frequently in the actual training sessions; increase the number of co- 
operating teachers being trained; provide follow-throu^ during the next academic 
year; invite more guest lecturers (consultants); and provide for even more partici- 
pant input in designing future training endeavors. 

1971-72 Evaluation 

The 1971-72 summary evaluations had a two fold purpose (a) to determine 
what had been achieved during the year according to the judgments of project parti- 
cipants , and (b) to compare the judgments of project and non-project teachers and 
student teachers concerning central elements in the project and student teaching 
experience. 

The 1971-72 project year included a proposed post-test onjiy control group 
desipi (Campbell and Stanley, I962) involving 10 project and 10 non-project co- 
operating teachers. After an extended period of time and effort , a complete random 
assignment of teachers to project or non-project status was abandoned. Stuient tea- 
chers were designated as project or non-project depending upon whether they were 
assigned to a project or non-project cooperating teacher. 

Jn the fall of 1971 » project teachers participated in a full semester, on- 
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site workshop concentrating on reading and math instruction. In the spring of 
1972| sixt five hour workshops were held concerning (a) obsei ing and evaluating 
teaching, (b) utilizing instructional objectives, and (c) conferencing with stu- 
dent teachers I etc. Project staff assistance was also provided at teacher's 
respective schools. Non-pro,ject teachers participated in the usual University of 
Connecticut role of the cooperating teacher. Field supervisory visits were also 
made at the non-project schools. 

Two types of instruments (Survey and Semantic Differential) were designed 
to gather the perceptions and judgments of both project and non-project cooperat- 
ing and student teachers. Two forms were developed for each of the instruments f 
one appropriate for cooperating teachers (Porra A) and the other appropriate for 
student teachers (Form B). (Note Appendicies Z and A. a) 

The Teacher Survey, Form A included items requiring a response on two di- 
mension: (a) satisfaction with and (b) usefulness of. A five point Likert scale 
ranging from extremely useful to extremely useless and extremely satisfactory to 
extremely unsatisfactory was used for response selection* Major headings in the 
survey were: 

1. Communications and Arrangements* 

2. Heading and Math Workshops* 

3. Spring Workshops* 

4. Student Teaching** 

5. University Supervision** 

The Student Teacher Survey, Form included 28 items with the response 
mode arranged on a five-point Likert scale. The satisfaction with and usefulness 
of dimensions were also incorporated into this instrument as in that for the co- 
operating teachers. Major areas tapped in this survey were: 

1. University Supervision 

2. Cooperating Teacher 

*Kor project teachers only 
•*Kor both project and non-project teachers 
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A semantic differential (Snider and Osgood, 1969) for cooperating teachers 
included six concepts vdiich represented critical elements in the project. (Appen- 
dix Z) Bi-polar adjective pairs were arranged on a seven point scale in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

good : : : : : : : bad 

unfair ; : t : : ; ; fair 

In scoring the test the unfavorable pole of each pair was assigned a value 
of and the favorable pole a value of "T"* The favorable and unfavorable poles 
were randomly reversed for successive items to eliminate the likelihood of response 
set. The six scales or concepts included were: 

Ucale 1 - University Supervision 

Scale 2 - University Supervisor Expectations for Me 

ocale 3 - My Self-Kxpectations 

Scale 4 " Evaluative Conferences 

Scale 3 - My Student Teacher 

Scale 6 - Student Teacher Expectations for Me 

Student teachers also responded to the semantic differential involving 
scales If 2, 3 and 4f the same as presented to the cooperating teachers • (Appen- 
dix A«a) In addition to these, three different scales were included: 

Scale 3 * Cooperating Teacher Expectations for Me 

licale 6 - My Cooperating Teacher 

:;cale 7 - My Student Teaching Experience 

The semantic differential provided a means of examining the judgments 
(perceptions or attitudes) of (a) one group toward a particular concept, (b) one 
group across particular concepts and (c) two or more groups toward one or more 
concepts. 

Data Anol^tUB. Knr botn project and non-project cooperating teachers using 
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the Teacher Survey, Pbnn A, group means were computed for the ueefulnees and 
satisfaction dimensions for each major category (e.g», Student Teaching) and for 
each item on the total survey. These analyses provided valuable information con- 
cerning individual and overall project accomplishments as reported by project 
teachers. In comparing the responses of project and non«-project cooperating 
teachers, t-teets were computed in determining significant differences in group 
means. On this survey a score less than 2.^ is positive; greater than 2.5 is 
considered negative. Similar analyses were done with project and non-project 
student teacher data. 

Semantic differential data was factor analyzed for each of the concepts 
in order to isolate various response clusters or dimensions. Mean scores for 
project and non-project groups were computed on the basis of total scores for each 
dimension generated by the factor cuialyses. As with the Survey, t-tests were com- 
puted to determine if significant differences existed between project and non- 
project teachers. With this instrument, high scores are positive, low are negative. 

Factor analyses and t^ tests were also carried out on the project and non- 
project student teacher data. 

Teacher Surve y results . Table 16 indicates that project teachers perceived 
the communications and arrangements carried out during 1971-72 to have been useful 
and satisfactory. Participants reported particular satisfaction with the respon- 
siveness of project personnel to their particular concerns aufid requests. 

The overall usefulness and satisfaction scores for the reading and math 
workshops section of the Survey are close to a neutral position (2.5) on the 5- 
point scale. 

Individual item mean scores for the group of teachers varied considerably 
with scores on the usefulness dimension ranging from 1.30 to 2.88, and scores 
ran/^inK Vrnm 1.38 to 3«12 on the satisfactoiy dimension. Project teachers were 
most satisfied with items 5f 6, 8, 9f 10 and 13* (See Appendix U) These items 
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Table 16 

Survey Results: Teachers (Project Only) 



Concept X Project^ 

Communications and Arrangements 

Usefulness 2.03 

Satisfaction 2.11 

Reading and Math Workshops 

Usefulneos 2.23 

Satisfaction 2#46 

Spri ig Workshops 

Usefulness 2 

Satisfaction 2#43 



n = 10 
High score « 1«0 
Range 1-^ 
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referred to workshop content| the writing and application of behavioral objectivesj 
the texts used in the workshops? and material on task specific or diagnostic teaching* 

Th« scores suggest that many of the aspects of the fall workshops were 
useful and satisfactory; some were not however* Only two items on the survey re- 
ceived a group mean score placing them completely in the unsatisfactory category* 

The usefulness and application of the workshop pertaining to behavioral 
objectives and diagnostic teaching correlate with the results reported above in 
project Objective 3* In most instances the results were positive* 

The usefulness and satisfaction mean scores concerning the sprir-g workshops 
are quite similar to those of the reading and math workshops* Project teachers did 
report satisfaction with items 1, 3f 4f and 5» (Appendix X) These particular item 
means indicated that sessions on roles and expoctations^ and the written materials 
on the Teacher Instructional Skills Assessment Guid e were well received and con- 
sidered useful. The satisfaction scores ranged from 1*90 (positive) to 3*30 (nega- 
tive); the asefulneas scores ranged from 1*90 to 3*20* On the total survey^ five 
of the items were rated negatively on the satisfactory dimension; ei^t were rated 
ne/^atively on the usefulness feature* 

The scores on Table 17 show that project teachers considered student teaching 
and university supervision as positive on both the usefulness and satisfaction 
scales, with ^^satisfaction** receiving the more favorable scores* Project teachers 
judged student teaching and university supervision more positively than the non- 
project teachers except on the usefulness feature of student teaching* Statistical 
comparisons did not yield any significant differences between project and non- 
project teachers* An item by item breakdown comparison of results between project 
and non-project teachers is presented in Table 18* 

The semantic differential data in Table 19 indicates that project teachers 
perceived all the dimensions or factors of all concepts positively* It is particu- 
larly mtereuting to note that there are not large score differences for the concepts 
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Cooperating Teacher Project 



Table 1? 
Survey Results: Teachers 



Concept 



X Project X Non-project' 



Diff. 



Student Teaching 

Usefulness 

Satisfaction 
University Supervision 

Usefulness 

Satisfaction 



2.39" 
1.93 

2.06 
1.94 



1.79 
2.01 

2.39 
2.68 



..60 
.08 

.33 
.74 



-1.65 
.28 

.66 
1.44 



n - 10 
^ n - 10 

^ Highest score « 1.0 
Range 1 - 5 

Note - X Qcores are based upon S's mean for particular concept. 
|t.0^)|i 2.12, df • 18 
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Table l8 
Teacher Survey 
Item Suonary 





1 


2 


2 

Item Humber 
3 4 5 6 


7 


A 


0 
7 


TO 


XX 


1 0 

x^ 


Student Teaching 


























Usefulneas 


C 


C 


C 


C 


C 


C 


E 


c 


c 


B 


T 


c 


Satisfaction 


E 


B 


C 


E 


E 


T 


C 


E 


T 


E 


E 


c 


University Supervision 


























Usefulness 


E 


T 


E 


C 


E 


E 














Satisfaction 


E 


E 


E» 


E 


E 


E 















E ■ Difference in favor of project group. 

C « Difference in favor of non-project group* 

T ■ Tie. 

2 

See attached Teacher Survey •>* A 
♦p <.0^ 
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Table 19 

Semantic Differential Results: Teachers 



Concept 


Hi^est Possible 
Score 


^Project^ 
X S.D. 


2 

_Non-Projeot 
X S.D. 


Diff . 


University Superviaion 
Dimension 1 
Dimension 2 
Dimension 3 


70.0 
49.0 
21.0 


55.1 
40.6 
16.1 


8.03 
7.24 
3.51 


46.1 

34.9 
14.0 


22.76 
11.93 
2.79 


9.0 

5.7 
2.1 


University Supervisor 
Expectations for Me 


133.0 


114.1 


12.84 


110.7 


21.06 


3.4 


% Student Teacher 
Dimension 1 
Dimension 2 
Dimension 3 


70.0 
49.0 
21.0 


58.0 
45.2 
17.1 


14.68 

3.91 
2.88 


57.4 
40.6 

13.4 


11.71 
11.65 
3.69 


.6 
4.6 
3.7* 


Yi^tfn 1 113 ^1 I/O f^f\nfAr*£knf*£ia 
CtVaXUclbXVc UOni HI^OllCOD 

Dimension 1 
Dimension 2 


112.0 
14.0 


96.4 
10.5 


13.80 
2.06 


93.9 
11.3 


14.13 
3.56 


2.5 
- .8 


Student Teacher 
Expectations for Me 


133.0 


112.1 


16.71 


105.4 


31.11 


6.7 


My Self-Ebcpectations 


133.0 


119.9 


7.84 


114.8 


13.78 


5.1 



n - 10 
n - 10 
*p<.05 
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University Supervisor Expectations for Me, Student Veacher Expectations for Me, and 
Hy Self-Expectations. These data suggest that teacher perceptions of these expec- 
tations had a degree of unanimity that was a major project goal: Clarification and 
delineation of roles and expectations. The goa?. appears to have been at least par- 
tially achieved. 

The variability in scons between project and non-project teachers regarding 
University Supervisor Expectations, Student Teacher Expectations, and Viy Self- 
Expectations are particularly no^-eworthy, with far greater standard deviations 
occurring among non-project teachers. 

Comparisons between project and non-project teachers did not reveal any 
statistically significant differences, except in one instance. 

In all dimensions of all concepts, except one, project teachers did obtain 
hijD^ier scores than non-project teachers. Perceptions of project teachers were more 
positive than non-project teachers on major aspects of the project and the student 
teaching experience. 

A display of scales and response dimensions of the semantic differential 
data is given in Table 20. 

Student Teacher results . Project student teacher scores fell between the 
undecided and useless dimensions, and undecided and unsatisfactory dimensions con- 
cerning university supervision on the Survey as indicated in Table 21. They judged 
their cooperating teachers more positively on the usefulness and satisfaction dinen- 
sions compared to the concept University Supervision. 

In contrasting scores between project and non-project students, statistically 
significant differences did not obtain. Student teachers with project cooperating 
teachers judged their teachers more useful and were more satisfied with them than 
students working with non-project teachers. The item display on Table 22 clearly 
indicates that project student teachers were consistent in their responses concern- 
ing their cooperating teachers. On every item, the differences between project and 
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Table 20 

Semantic Differential: Teachers 
Scales and Response Dinensions ^ 



Scale 1 - University Supervision 

Scale 3 - Student Teacher 

Dl Items 2, 3, 7, 8, 12, 16, 17, l8, 19, 20 
D2 Items 1, 4f 5f 9f Hf 14, 15 
D3 Items 6, 10, 13 



Scale 2 - University Supervisor Expectations 
Hcale 3 - Self Expectations 
Scale 6 - Student Teacher Expectations 
Dl Items 1-19 



Scale 4 - Evaluative Conferences 

Dl Items 1, 2, 3, ?, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
D2 Items 4, 10 



See Semantic Differential Test (Appendix Z) for particular items* 
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Table 21 
Survey Restdts: Student Teachers 



— 1 — 2 

Concept X Project X Non-project Diff. 



University Supervision 

Usefulness 2.75^ 2.56 -.19 -.45 

Satisfaction 2.63 2.93 ,30 .72 

Cooperating Teacher 

Usefulness I.59 2.09 .50 I.54 

Satisfaction 1.60 2.24 .64 1.69 



^ n » 14 

^ n « 11 

^ Highest score > 1.0 
Range 1-5 

SsilA ~ X scores are based upon S's mean for particular concept 
|t.05j^ 2.07, df . 23 
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Table 22 
Student Teacher Survey 
Item Sunmary 











T'f om 


Ifunber^ 
























J 




5 


6 


7 

( 


Q 
0 


Q 

7 


lU 


11 


Id 


13 


14 


University Supervision 






























Usefulness 


E 


E 


C 


C 


E 


** 


c 
















Satisfaction 


E 


E 


E 


C 


E 


E 


E 
















Cooperating Teacher 






























Usefulness 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


** 


E 


E 




E 


B 


E 


Satisfaction 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 



E ■ Difference in favor of pi,'o,)«ict gcovi^ 

C B Difference in favor of fio»>projeot group 

2 

See attached Student Teacher Survey - B 
♦p<.05 

Ueefulneee dimension not applicable. 
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non-project students were in favor of the project student tefiichers. 

Project student teachers perceived all dimensions of the seven concepts 
comprising the Semantic Differential positively. (See Table 2i)p Table 24 provides 
a display of items making up particular dimensions for each concept on the semantic 
diffe rential* 

In the area of perceived expectations^ project student teachers judged the 
concepts Cooperating Teacher Expectations and 1^ Self<-Expectations similarly. These 
two concept scores were not at all similar to the scores assigned to the concept 
University Supervisor Expectations. Evidently^ students held that imiversity expect- 
ations were different than their cooperating teachers. University expectations may 
in fact be different and appropriately so. The challenge is to avoid having the 
student faced with a double standard or conflicting expectations wherein it becomes 
impossible to "win". One goal of the project was to reduce differences in perceived 
expectations and the data from the differential indicate that the objective was not 
completely achieved. There was less difference on expectation scores among cooper- 
ating teachers ao noted in Table 19 when contrasted with the student teacher per- 
ceived expectation results. Considerably more project time was spent with teachers 
in role clarification and expectations than with student teachers. 

The University Supervision concept on the semantic differential included 
the same adjective pairs and dimensions as % Cooperating Teacher (See Tables 19 
and 2*^ and Appendicies 2 and A. a). Vly Cooperating Teacher was perceived consider^ 
ably more favorably than University Supervision, which also obtained in the Student 
Teacher Survey . It is tentatively concluded that student teachers were pleased 
with their cooperating teachers and that these teachers as a group performed effec- 
tively. 

;;tatir>tical comparinons between project and non-project student teacher 
responues did not roveal any significant differences except in one instance. The 
trends found in Table 23 have to be the index for judging project results since 



Table 23 

Semantic Differential Results: Student Teachers 



Concept Highest Possible _ Project _Non-Project Diff. 

Score X S.D. X S.D. 



University Supervision 



Dimension 1 
Dimension 2 


1 lQ-0 

21.0 


00. J 
14.2 


10. uo 
3.07 


03.4 
13.4 


15.76 
3.91 


5.1 
.8 


University Supervisor 
ExDect&tions for Mp 
Dimension 1 


119.0 


91.6 

14.7 


20.53 
2.52 


99.6 

15.5 


15.50 
2.34 


-8.0 
- .6 


My Cooperating Teacher 
Dimension 1 
Dimension 2 


119.0 

21.0 


111.2 

18,0 


8.58 
2.60 


96.5 

13.6 


29.51 
4.54 


14.7 
4.4* 


Cooperating Teacher 
Expectations for Me 
Dimension 1 
Dimension 2 


119.0 
21.0 


104.6 
15.9 


13.96 
2^56 


96.0 

14.4 


20.78 
6.53 


8.6 
1.5 


?^ Self-Expectations 
Dimension 1 
Dimension 2 


119.0 
21.0 


102.5 
15.9 


15.47 
2.84 


99.2 
14.5 


20.40 
3.21 


3.3 
1.4 


Evaluative Conferences 


133.0 


119.9 


10.77 


108.9 


28.08 


11.0 


My Student Teaching 

Experience 

Dimension 1 
Dimension 2 
Dimension 3 
Dimension 4 


63.0 
14.0 
42.0 
21.0 


55.6 
11.2 
40.4 
19.6 


8.36 
2.23 
3.08 

2.71 


48.3 
12.5 
38.4 
19.8 


15.71 
1.75 
5.95 
1.25 


7.3 
-1.3 

2.0 
- .2 



^ n - 14 

^ n = 11 



^p<.02 
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Table 24 

Semantio Differential: Student Teacher 
Scales and Response Diisensions 



Scale 1 - University Supervision 
Scale 6 - Cooperating Teacher 

Dl Items 1, 3, 4, 5i 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15i 16, 17, 18, I9, 20 

D2 Items 2, 6, 13 



Scale 7 - Student Teaching Experience 

Dl Items 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 12, 17, 19i 20 
D2 Items 4, 10 

D3 Items 3, 13, 14i 15, 16, I8 
D4 Items 5. 9i 11 



Scale 2 - Self Expectations 

Scale 3 - Cooperating Teacher Expectations 

Scale 4 - University Suptrvisor Expectations 

Dl Items 2-18 

C2 Items 1, 19, 20 



Scale 5 - Evaluative Conferences 
Dl Items 1 - 19 
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many variables were operative in the non-random assignment of student teachers to 
cooperating teachers. In every instance the project student teachers assigned 
more positive scores on all concepts except University Supervisor Expectations emd 
two dimensions concerning Ify Student Teaching Experience. In one sense it may be 
that non-project students placed more emphasis and responsibility on the University 
Supervisor compared with project students who had some of the benefits of teachers 
involved in a special training program. Students also perceived their Self-Expecta- 
tions and University Supervisor Expectations as almost identical. Cooperating 
Teacher Expectations were assigned a lower score, but it is noteworthy that greater 
congruence in expectations was obtained by non-project student teachers. 

Evaluative conferences were perceived more positive by project students, 
with less variability in scores found among these students when contrasted with 
non-project student scores. In fact, there was considerably less variability in 
scores regarding all concepts save one among project teachers compared with non- 
Droject student teachers as indicated in Table 23t 

Factor 1 of % Student Teaching Experience included adjectives such as open, 
satisfying, relaxed, pleasant, comfortable, agreeable, wonderful, and easy. (Table 24j 
Appendix A.a) In general^ student teachers assigned these attributes to their student 
teaching experience* 

1972-73 Evaluation 

For 1973 the overall summary evaluation involved student teachers and co- 
operating teachers* The major part of the evaluation was made up of data from 
student teachers reporting about their respective cooperating teachers* 

Cooperating teachers were provided with written Guidelines for Cooperating 
Teachers (Appendix D) alon^: with various forms used in the student teaching program* 
Teachers were expected to follow the Guidelines and were supported in carrying them 
out by university supervisors* At the end of the student teaching experience, 29 
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student teachers completed a questionnaire composed of 32 items found on the 
Guidelines for Cooperating Teachers « 

Results of the 1973 Student Teacher Survey > Table 25 includes an abbreviated 
competency description and percentages of student teacher responses. The results 
generally indicate that cooperating teachers were able to meet the listed competencies , 
as perceived by student teachers. 

In the factor analytic study of cooperating teacher competencies discussed 
above, reference was made to the importance of providing the student teacher with a 
proper orientation. This was one area which student teachers judged to be more im- 
portant than did cooperating teachers and teacher educators. Knowing this, the 
project staff made a special effort to emphasize an orientation period. 

Items la, lb, 2a, 3f 4i 5f 6a, 7a, 7b, in Table 25 relate to orientation 
and adjustment aspects, with the percentage of yes responses ranging from sixty- 
eight to ninety-two. Items 2a, 3f 4 and 7a are particularly relevant. 

The evaluation of the student teacher was another important project goal. 
Items relating specifically to evaluation (8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, I9) rec ived 
percentage responses ranging from 41-93. The lowest item, 19, referring to the utili- 
zation of Form B probably occurred for two reasons. First, the instructions and form 
arrived late in the student teaching session. Secondly, teachers reported that the 
instructions were not fully understood. This information is more fully docxunented 
below under the section on Teacher Results. 

The overall results of this questionnaire tentatively support the usefulness 
of providing specific Guidelines for Cooperating Teachers , other written materials 
and forms to assist in the student teaching program, e.g., evaluation forms, and 
mini workshop sessions held at centrally located schools. The non-compulsory work- 
flhopBi Bome held quite late in the 1973 spring semester, did provide the cooperating 
teachers with an opportunity to clarify issues, experience observing and recording 
teaching behaviors via video tapes, and utilize project forms A and B. 
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Table 25 

RESULTS OP STUDENT TEACHER SURVEY (1973) 
STUDENT TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OP SELECTED COMPETENCIES OP COOPERATING TEACHER 





COMPETENCY 


% responding^ 

Yes No 




la. 


2 "i 
C.T. provided S.T. with an overview of present 

class curriculum. 


793^ 


in 


A% 


lb. 


C.T. related how present class curriculum fit in 
with total class curriculum (past and future) for 
xne Class as a wnois* 








2a. 


C.T. provided sufficient opportunity, prior to 
veacningi lor o.i. vo oDserve xne sxucienxB. 








2b. 


C.T. discussed specific behavioral and academic 
cnaracxerisxics wnicn d.i. observed during this 
period. 






_ 




i^.i* piwinea wixn o.i. m advance xne raxe at wnicn 
o.T.*s teaching duties were to be assumed. 




Bffi 




4. 


C.T. provided S.T. with opportunity to observe and 
record C.T.*8 instructional approaches. 




145^ 






C.T. provided opportunities for S.T. to observe 
other classes in school. 






1% 


6a. 


C.T. discussed with S.T. some guidelines concerning 
iS.1!'s role and authority in the classroom. 


76^ 


21^ 




6b. 


C.T. emphasized the *'team approach". 




415& 






C.T. acquainted S.T. with resource personnel (such as 
school psychologist) available in the system. 




1 AfJt 






L.i. iniormea o.T. ot xne assistance o.T. mlgnt realis-* 
tically expect from each of these resource personnel. 








8. 


C.T. discussed with S.T., at the beginning of student 
teaching experience, the frequency of evaluations. 










C.T. discussed with S.T. in advance the measures that 
were to be used in evaluation of S.T.^s performance. 




419^ 




n. 


CP. discussed with S.T. in advance the skills which 
C.T. would be looking for. 




45^ 




1. 


C.T. mHintained written records of S.T. progress and 
made them available to 3.T. for discussion. 


12% 


289^ 
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RESULTS OP STUDEWr TEACHER SURVEY (1973) 
STUDENT TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OP SELECTED COMPETENCIES OP COOPERATING TEACHER 



COMPETENCY 



Yjb 



responding 
No 



C«T« identified both strengths and weaknesses in 93^ 
S«T« performance* 

C.T. encouraged S.T. to express point of view regarding 905^ lOfi 
evaluations of S.T.'s performance. 

C.T. informed S.T. that he would be available to listen 90jt lOjf 
and react to S.T.'s suggestions! questions^ and problems 
at all times, not only during scheduled meetings. 

C.T. assisted in establishing an atmosphere that lent 83^ 17^ 
itself to fn<^. and open interaction concerning the 
cooperative teaching experience. 

C.T. discussed with S.T. the preparation of lesson plans 66^ 34^ 
in terms of behavioral objectives , content, and techniques. 

C.T. assisted S.T. in the evaluation of lessons in terms T6% 24^ 
of their success and failure to achieve objectives. 

C.T. utilized Form A (instructional Hehaviors Rating 90jS lOjL 

Inventory). 

C.T. utilized form B (Classroom Interactions Sampling 41^ 39^ 

Sheet). 

C.T. demonstrated a variety of materials and techniques; 6956 31^ 
discussed with S#T. the reasons for their use. 

C.T. discussed with S4 T. effective methods for classroom 72^ 23^ 
management which help to create a good learning environ- 
ment. 

C.T. allowed S.T. to employ classroom management techni- 93^ 7^ 
ques which S.T. thought mig^'it be successful. 

C.T. assisted S.T. in developing effective lesson plar.^ 62^ 38^ 
which were realistic for S.T. as well as for the class. 

C.T. discussed guidelines for test construction and 38^ 39^ 

administration. 

C.T. permitted S.T. to experiment with content and te(;hni- 97^ yjL 
quee which were not part of C.T.*s teaching repetoxre but 
which could be justified in terms of the students^ aeeds 

and the overall goals of the curriculum. 
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RESULTS UP STUDEOT TEACHER SURVEY (1973) 








STTIDENT TEACHER PERCEPIIONS OP SELECTED COMPETENCIES OP COOPERATING TEACHER 










I responding 






Yes 


No 


n/a 


!6. 


aiiowea o»r» to participate in the development 




10^ 






01 goals and objectives for the instructional program* 




7. 


C.T. provided a sufficiently flexible classroom program 










xo permix to ciemonBtrate teaching ability* 




8. 


C*T. assigned S.T. units of work which allowed S.Tq 


m 








increased responsibility for the total class* 


9. 


C.T. assisted o.T. in critically analyzing S.T.'s 










instructional style so that S.T» develoi>ed an aware- 






nesB of methods which may hinder successful teaching. 








0. 


C«T. discassed with S#T# sources of professional improve- 
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ment through involvement in professional organizations. 




1. 


C.T. involved S.T. in parent conferences, special ser- 










vices meetings, and faculty meetings. 




C»T. informed S.T. of professional publications, supple- 










mentary materials, and resources available within the 






community. 








« . 










C.T. - Cooperating Teacher 








j.T. - 'Jtudent Teacher 








)f 


those answering "Yes** on la. 








:)f 


those answering "Yes" on 2a. 








)f 


those answering "Yes" on 6a. 










those anowering "Yes" on 1b. 
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Results of 1973 Cooperating Teachers Evaluations. A random sample of I5 
teachers drawn from a pool of 29 cooperating teachers judged the usefulness of the 
project developed forms — A, B. and C. (Appendicies 0, P and Q). A copy of the 
questionnaire is included in Appendix C.c. Responses were usable from 13 of the 
15 teachers and are reported in Tables 26, 27 and 28. 

Form C was an explanation of the various behaviors found on the Instruction al 
Behaviors Rating Inventory . The intent of the form was to communicate to cooperating 
teachers a definition and standard for- each of the behaviors. Table 26 results in- 
dicate that the majority of the teachers responding were satisfied with the majority 
of the definitions and standards except for items 7b and 7c. 

Cooperating teachers also reported their satisfaction with the Instructional 
Behaviors Rating Inventory . Form A . Data in Table 27 suggests that this form was 
regularly used and was generally well received. 

Classroom Interactions . Form B . was judged by teachers with the results 
reported in Table 28. For the most part this form was not used very frequently, 
received mixed reactions from cooperating teachers, and definitely needed some im- 
provement. Of particular concern to teachers was the lack of clarity in how to 
use Form B and its particular purpose in the overall schemes to evaluate the student 
teacher. 

The above results provided valuable clues for the future development of 
written materials and particularly in knowing what to retain or eliminate in the 
three forms. 

Another evaluation technique utilized during the final project year was 
the collecting sad analyzation of the rating forms used by the cooperating teachers. 
It was inferred that teacher use of the forms was an index of project effectiveness, 
and that student teachers were receiving feedback concerning their performance if 
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Table 26 

Cooperating Teacher Satisfaction with Form C 

N - 13 







Form C 
Item 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


1. 


Explanation of Behavioral Objective Adequate., , 


13 






2. 


Explanation of "Appropriateness" of Objective... 


12 




1 


3. 


Definition of "Pre-Instructional Set" 


12 


1 




4. 


Definition of "Lesson Sequencing" 


13 








Description of "Pupil Activities" 


13 






6. 


(a) 


Definition of "Teacher Variation" 


12 




1 




(b) 


Distinguish Teacher "Movement", "Gestures", 
and "Focusing" 


12 




1 


7. 


(a) 


Distinguish between "Convergent" and 
"Divergent" Questions 


12 


1 






(b) 


Information Re Effective Teacher Ciueationinff 


8 


3 


2 




(c) 


Definition of "Probing" 


8 


4 


1 


8. 


Definition of "Reinforcement Skillu" 


11 


2 




9. 


Definition of "Closure" 


12 


1 
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Table 2? 

Cooperating Teacher Satisfaction with Form A 





Form A 
Item 


Responses 




1. 


Approximate number of times used 


10 - 15 times 


2. 


Did "Forced - Choice" occurence format 
present difficulties? 


Yes: 1 


No: 12 


3. 


Did effectiveness section (Good - Average - Poor) 
present difficulties? 


Yes: 4 


No: 9 


4. 


Usefulness of Form "A" 


Very Useful 
8 


Moderately Mot Very 
5 

No: 0 


5. 


Was form used in student teacher 
evaluative conferences? 


Yes: 13 


6. 


Recommendations for improvement 


Ten teachers wrote suggestions, 
among them: 

a. Include space to indicate 
lesson content. 



b. Provide more space for teacher 
student comments • 

c. Include section on teacher/ 
pupil rapport. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



Table 26 

Cooperating Teacher Satisfaction with Form B 



Form B 
Item 



Responses 



Approximate number of times used Twice 
Was form applicable to particular teacher situation? Yes: 



How useful was Form B? 

Was Form B used in student teacher conferences? 
Directions in form use sufficiently clear? 
Recommendations for improvement 



8 



Not 



Very Useful Moderately Hot Very 
3 6 4 



Yes: 
Yes: 



6 
7 



No: 
No: 



7 
6 
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Six teachers wrote suggestions, 
among them: 

a. Make the purpose more clearly 

understood in the written 

narrative* 
bt Include quality of ieftcher/ 

pupil contact^ oociitive 

or negative, 
c. Form B arrived late i... the 

student teaching experience; 

include it at the be^pnnin^. 
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Rating Form A, for example, was being completed by the teacher. The completed 
forms were gathered by university supervisors approximately every three weeks. Data 
concerning usage of the Instructional Behavior Rating Inventory - Form A, is reported 
as averages in Table 29. Form A focused upon the instructional skills of teaching 
with a special emphasis on formal-type lessons. 

Table 29 
Teacher Utilization of 
Instructional Behavior Rating Inventory - Form A 

N . 29 

Total number of forms returned 3O6 

Number of student teachers evaluated 29 

Average number of foma utilized per student teacher I5.5 

Range 6-19 

Average number of pupils per lesson 6.3 
Average length of lessons in minutes 27.7 

Section for cooperating teacher written comments was utilized in 263 of the 306 lessons. 



The descriptive information in Table 29 demonstrates that the Instructional 
Behaviors Rating Inventory was widely used in the ten week student teaching period. 
This corroborates the reports of student teachers noted in Table 25 and the informa- 
tion provided by 13 cooperating teachers as found in Table 27. It is also evident 
in Table 29 that teachers took time to write comments in spaces provided 
on Form A. In the majority of cases, these comments and the other information con- 
tained on the inventory were shared with the student teacher. 

The number of times teachers utilized the Classroom Interactions - Form B 

was unsatisfactory. On the average, these were completed twice for the 29 student 

teachers* As noted in pre^rious comments from teachers the intent of the form was 

good but clearer directions were needed and more opportunities to practice uainp it. 
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ConcluBions and Recommendations 

Many of the conclusions concerning the project are incorporated into the 
above sections, therefore, this section caters to some general conclusions. 

This training endeavor encompassed five major objectives. The competency 
jjtatements for cooperating teachers was one of the first attempts to systematically 
gather the behaviors, skills, or competencies, as judged by persons involved in 
teacher training processes. The competency surveys and other project activities 
were carried out simultaneously since it became obvious that more information wai5 
required as to the particular roles and functions of the cooperating teacher. 

The skills and objectives focused upon in the project did not exhaust all 
possibilities nor even cater to the full listing of competency statements gathered 
for the project. The major goals of defining roles and expectations, utilizing be- 
havioral objectives, observing and recording teaching behaviors, and evaluating 
and providing feedback concerning student teacher performance, were judged to be 
among the most prominent needs in training host teachers. These particular goalti 
appeared to be achieved with varying K^vels of success, and both student and cooper- 
ating teacher reports suggest that the selected project goals had some generalizable 
and beneficial effects in the overall utudent teaching program. Meeting performance 
criteria for particular project goals was one index of the project's success, however, 
these attainment;] have relatively limited usefulness if aspects of the project are 
not mnnifeat in actual classroom Gcttings that include student teachers. It was not 
assumed that attainment of project performance objectives by project teachers waa a 
satisl'actory measure oV training effectiveness. 

Project objectives ci^ 3| 4 and ^ were achieved by sone teachers but not all; 
and performance improved as the project moved from year to year. The most difficult 
objective?; to evaluate and have apply to the student teacher were objective 4 - 
oboervin/i and recording teaching behaviors, and objective 5 - evaluating and provid- 
ing syateniatic feedback to the student teacher. 
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The problem is not in training persons to reliably obsarve and record a selected 
number of behaviors, the challenge is in having these acquired observation skiilf., apply 
to the more molar performances that student teachers are usually expected to demon- 
strate. The project approach to handling this was to select a limited number of parti- 
cular teaching behaviors which were judged important for student teacher acquisition 
and which could be observed and recorded. The rating or evaluating aspect of student 
teachers also presents numerous difficulties. The eclectic training approach used in 
the project with objective 5 assisted cooperating teachers in realizing how complicated 
the process is even with well defined criteria. From on-site informal evaluations by 
the project staff it was apparent that project teachers were spending considerably more 
time observing and evaluating their respective student teachers in contrast to the 
eflort:! of previous years and the efforts of untrained cooperating teachers. 

Perhaps the most unique and important feature of this project was the extensive 
work .lone in on-site training at the cooperating schools. No course, seminar, two or 
three day workshop can replace working with a teacher in his/her classroom. The 
challenges to this approach are the amount of time and money required, and finding 
personnel who are effective as college/university faculty and as change agents in 
workin^j with teachers. 

The defining of roles and expectations by the various parties involved in the 
cooperating teacher/student teacher enterprise was also an important step to the 
success of the project. A variety of institutional needs including the college/ 
university and public schools do not always reflect the needs of individual student 
teachers, cooperating teachers, professors and administrators. The time taken to 
achieve consensus concerning some common goals yields worthwhile benefits in the 
long run. While all differences are never eliminated, it is instructive to know 
that thoy exist and where they occur. 

Based upon the experiences of this three year project and data gathered, these 
recommend at lonr, ueom appropriate: 
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1# The competency based teacher education movement will (or should) give 
concommitant attention to the role and function played by cooperating 
or master teachers in training teachers* 

2# The competency statements gathered for this project can be expanded 
upon and refined with new training programs developed from these. 

3. V/ays of selecting cooperating teachers should be more fully explored 
and developed. Not all "good" teachers are "good" cooperating teachers. 

4. Developing training modules is an expensive undertaking requiring con- 
siderable expertise. To the extent that commercial packages fit a 
training objective, they should be utilized. 

The products of R & D Centers in teacher education for general and 
special education could be incorporated into aspects of an inservice 
training progra^n for cooperating teachers. For example, training packets 
for particular skill areas have been developed by Indiana University at 
Bloomington, The University of Texas at Austin, the Par West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development. Some of the products from 
these centers are produced and published by commercial enterprises. 

S While this project was involved with over 20 schools in a twenty-five 
mile radius of the University of Connecticut, it would be more practical 
and expeditious to adopt one or two schools as training centers for 
student and cooperating teachers. 

6. The focus of this training program was on cooperating teachers of classes 
for the retarded. The training program could just as well serve other 
special education teachers and should be examined for teachers in general 
education as well. 
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Appendix A 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
Cooperating Teacher Training Project 
Workshop Schedule October 16, 1970 

9-9:30 Coffee and Chat 

9:30-9:45 J. Strauch - Introductions - Review of purpose and goals of project 
9:45-10:45 B. Wyss - Ed. 262 - Student Assignments - Forms - Distribute and discuss 
10:45-11:45 J. Strauch - Instructional Objectives - Film - Workshop 
12:00 - 1:15 Lunch 

1:15-1:45 J. Strauch - Rationale for use of audio and videa capabilities 

1:45-2:00 R. McAnd: ew - Available materials at U.Conn. - Demonstrate use of 

portable T. V. Unit. 

2:00-2:45 Small Groups - Activities - complete weekly schedules - Edit junior 

participation forms - ideas for future workshops - 
critique day's work 

Assignment: Read ch. 1 and 2 and study p. 14 in The Role of the Teacher 
in the Classroom . 

3:00 Dismissal 
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Appendix B 

THE UNIVERSITY OP CONinSCTICUT 
Division of Special Education 



Cooperating Teacher Competency Survey 
Directions For Completion of Survey : 

(1) The purpose of this questionnaire is to obtain your views regarding the 
competencies an effective special education cooperating teacher should 
possess. 

A cooperating teacher is the educator with whom a student teacher is placed 
for practice teaching by the university teacher training coordinator • 

(2) To complete the questionnaire you need: 

(a^ the list of 29 competencies 

lb) the machine-scorable answer sheet 

(c^ the reaction r^crn 

(d) a soft leaded (//2) pencil 

(3) Pill in the following?: identifying information on the machine-scorable 
answer sheet: 

(a) name (voluntary) 

(b^ sex (B=male; CJsfemale) 

fc) birthdate 

(d) in the column entitled ^DRADfl' mark one space to indicate your primary 
role according to the following criteria: 

3 » you are a college (university) educator training special education 

te^ichers' 

4 » you are a college (university) educator training teachers 

5 = you are a Especial education coordinator in a school system 

6 a you are a coordinator (not in special educatior^) in a school 

system 

7 a you are a special education teacher 

8 « you are a teacher (not special education) 

9 • you are a special education student teacher 

10 a you are a student teacher (not special education) 

(e) if you are or have been a cooperating teacher, mark box ••A'* in the 
section entitled " FORI.I OF THIS TEST " 

(f) in the section entitled " T-l^CHEK OHLY: STUDENT APSEI'T FOR PART '^ : mai»k 
one of the spacer, accordin/? to the following criteria to indicate your 
highest level of education: 

I a BA 
II » I'lA or lU Ed 
III a Sixth Year 
IV - Ph D 
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(4) Respond to every one of * the 29 competencies by evaluating each in terras of 
two factors: 



(a) linportance - Each of the 29 competencies is to be evaluated in terms 

of its importance in the effective functioning of a 
cooperating teacher in promoting the training and growth 
of student teachers of exceptional children. Beginning 
with #1 of Section I and continuing through #29 on the 
machine-scorable answer sheet, blacken the appropriate 
letter box according to the following criteria? 

A « very important 
B » moderately important 
C « slightly important 
D « somewhat unimportant 
E = definitely unimportant 

(b) Trainability - Trainability refers to the manner in which a particular 

competency is acquired. Certain skills are best learried 
during on-campus course work. Other competencies are 
best developed through planned training on-the-job • 
Other skills are accjuired through work experience on 
the job (but without plaiined training). Still other 
competencies may not be susceptible to such experiences 
and are primarily a matter of "innate" ability. 
Beginning with /Ml (for competency #l) of Section II on 
the machine scorable answer sheet, and continuing through 
//69 (for competency //29) blacken the appropriate letter 
box according to the following criteria: 

A = best developed through on-campus course 

B = best developed through planned on-the-job training 

C e beet developed through on-the-job experiences 

D = not amenable to training; an "innate" skill 

(5) Remember - (a) each competency is to be rated twice (importance and train- 

ability 

(b) use a No. 2 pencil 

(c) erase the mark completely if you change your answer 

(6) Peel free to write comments right on the list of 29 competencies; add 
missing competencies or Gubskills; delete, or change the given content. Use 
the reaction page for any additional views concerning the questionnaire. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 
Division of Special Education 
Cooperating Teacher Competencies 



A cooperating teacher should be capable of 

1* transmitting to the student teacher the following specific information 

(including changes as they develop) concerning the host school: 

(a) Phone and address of school* 

(b) Building plan; fire exits 

(c) Names of administrators, f acuity | special services personnel i 
staff (secretariesi custodians, aides) 

(d) School calendar (vacations, release time, early closings, special 
meeting dates) 

(e) School opening and closing hours (for students end for teachers) 

(f) Class information (daily schedule, seating plan, roster of students, 
including class profile) 

(g) Community characteristics and unicpxc features 
(b) Policy and procedure regarding: 

- emergencies in building and on playground 

• parent pickup of children 
transporting students in personal autos 

- parent conferences 

- use of ntudent files 

• confidentiality of reports 

- school chain of command 

- snow day notification 

• grading system 

- report cards 

• use of gym, library, cafeteria 

• teacher duty in halls, cafeteria, playground, auditorium 

- use of audio-visual equipment 

- use of duplicating equipment 

- storage and ordering of instructional supplies 

- extra-curricular activities 

- mail 

- discipline 

- passes 

-> medication of students 

- special services referrals 
« field trips 
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A cooperating teacher should be capable of 



2. ... transmitting items (a), (c), (d), (e), (f), (g) listed in (!•) to the 
university supervisor, including changes as they develop • 



•t. introducing the student teacher and the university supervisor to various 
school personnels 



4« involving the student t.jacher in parent conferences , special services 

meetings, professional organizations, faculty meetings, parent-teacher 
organization meetings, community activities (as school policy, cooperating 
teacher, and student teacher schedules permit). 



scheduling regular conferences between the student teacher and herself/ 
liimself and among the student teacher, university supervisor and herself/ 
himself, at a mutually agreeable time and frequency; giving reasonable 
notice of such meetings to those concerned • 



6. ... telling the student teacher that she/he is available to listen 6tnd 

react to tho questions and problems of the student teacher at all times, not 
only during scheduled meetings. 



7i ••• taking the initiative to establish and maintain effective open communi- 
cation between the student teacher, university supervisor, and herself/ 
himself. 
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A cooperating teacher should be capable of 

8. analyzing the dynamics of her/his relationship with the student teacher 
and with the university supervisor. 



sharing with the others her/hia perception of the expected and observed 
roles of all three (student teacher, cooperating teacher, university 
coordinator). 



10. ... comparing her/his own characteristics and style of operating with those 
wb ch research reports to be signs of good special and regular class 
cooperating teachers. 



11. applying a variety of techniques in the "objective" evaluation of the 

iudent teacher. 



12. ... informing the student teacher and the university supervisor at the 
beginning of the student teaching experience regarding the time of 
evaluations, the mcjacures to be used, the skills to be observed; modifying 
any of the above if mutual discussion so warrants. 



13« identifying competencies student teachers should possess or develop. 



14« identifying strengths and weaknesses in the student teacher^s performance^ 



15- dincusainc the evaluation with the otudent teacher; listening to the 

student teacher's point of view* 
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A cooperating teacher should be oapab}e of 



l6. ... conetruotive oritioiomt including specific guidelines for improving the 
student teacher's performance; helping student teacher to build suggestions 
into future lesson plans* 



17* ••• depicting the student teacher's progress graphically, ensuring a success 
experience for the student teacher. 



l6« ... allowing the student teacher to observe and record the cooperating 
teacher's approach with the same methods and on the same basis. 



19. ... appl;,ine and objectively evaluating various specific counseling tech- 
niques in her/luB relationship with tho student teacher. 



20. ... demonstratinc to the student teacher sources of professional improvement 
through involvement in professional organizations, utilization of professional 
literature I participation in special workshops, courses. 



21. ... informing tho student teacher how the present class curriculum relates 
to the total curriculum (past and future) for the group as a whole. 



22. •.. juntifyinc time spent on various aspects of the content areas and the 
teaching techniques used, in terms of rcfinarch findinfjo concerning the com- 
petencies and noodB of exceptional children. 



A Cooperating teacher should be capable of 



23* identifying speoific needs of individual students through past and 

present formal and informal evaluation procedures* 



24* incorporating specific content and techniques geared to individual needs 

into her/his lesson plans. 



23* evaluating the effects of (24>) abovei by comparing expected with 

obtained results; representing the students' progress graphically, ensuring 
a success experience for the students « 



26. ... demonstrating all of above (?3tf 24 25.) to the student teacher. 



27» ••• assisting the student teacher in the preparation of her/his lesson plans 
in terms of behavioral objectives (group and individual), content, and 
techniques; in their evaluation and modification for future lessons. 



28. ... permitting the student teacher to experiment with content and techniques 
which are not part of the cooperating teacher's repertoire but which can be 
justified by the student teacher in terms of the classroom students' needs 
and overall goals of the program, as well as the student teacher's own 
areas of competency. 



29» delegating tasks gradually to the student teacher, but allowing her/him 

at least three week^j of total classroom management experience; including 
attendance taking, record keeping:, conducting; of morning exercises, ordering 
nupplieo and rcnourco materials, and teaching. 
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RSACTIOK PAGE 

(1) List any competencies which you feel should be included but which are not 
listed. 



(2) ComraeiitE'. 



Hame 
School 

Town & State 
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Appendix C 
Factorial Dimensions Measured CTCg 

Factor I: Professional Awareness and Development 



tem ff Item Stem Loading 



20 Demonstrating to the student teacher sources of #74 
professional improvement through involvement in 
professional organizations f utilization of pro- 
fessional literature, participation in special 
worksho ps , courses • 

22 Justifying time spent on various aspects of the #59 
content areas and the teaching techniques used, 
in terms of rey-^arch findings concerning the com- 
petencies and needs of exceptional children* 



Factor II: Evaluation of titudent Teachers 



Item A Item Stem Loading 



12 Informing? the student teache^ and the university •?? 
supervisor at the beginning of the student teaching 

experience regarding? the time evaluations, ^;he measures 
to be used, the skills to be observed; modifying any of 
the above if mutual discussion bo warrants. 

^ Scheduling regular conferences between the student teacher #71 
and herself/himself and among the student teacher, univer- 
sity supervisor and herself/himself, at a mutually agree- 
agle time and frequency; giving reasonable notice of such 
meet ingG to those concerned • 

11 Applying a variety of techniques in the "objective" #64 
evaluation of the student teacher. 

13 Identifying competencies student teachers should possess t^Q 
or develop* 
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Factor III: Orientation 



Item 




Item 3tenr. 


Loading 


2 




Transmitting items a, C| d, e, f| and g listed in 1 
to the university supervisor, including changes as 
they develop* 


.79 


1 




Transmitting to the student teacher upecific informa- 
tion ( includinfi? cha.ni7PB as thev devplnni ronrpT*ninfi^ 

the host school* 


.73 






Introducing the student teacher and the university 
supervisor to various school personnel. 


.65 


Factor IV: Team Interaction 




Item 


// 


Item Stem 


Loading 






Discussing the evaluation with the student teacher; 
listening to the student teacher's point of view. 


.75 


1 




Taking the initiative to establish and maintain 
effective open communication between the student 
teacher, university supervisor, and herself/himself* 


.66 


6 




Telling the student teacher that she/he is available 
to listen and react to the questions and problems of 
the student teacher at all times, not only during 
scheduled meetings* 


.59 


Kactor V: Constructive Criticism 




Item 




Item Stem 


Loading 






Constructive^ criticism, including specific guidelines 
for improving the student teacher' i3 performance; help- 
ing student teacher to build uuggestions into future 
lesson nluns* 


.73 


21 




Informing the student teacher how the present class 
curriculum relates to the total curriculum (past and 
future) for the group as a whole. 
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Factor VI; Introduction to Teaching Process 



Item n Item i5tem Loading 



18 Allowing the student teacher to observe and record ,75 
the cooperating teacher's approach with the same 
methods and on the same basis* 

17 Depicting the student teacher's progress graphically, .62 
ensuring a success experience for the student teacher. 

29 Delegating tasks gradually to the student teacher, •55 
but allowing her/him at least three weeks of total 
classroom management experience, including atten- 
dance taking, record keeping, conducting of morning 
exercises, ordering supplies and resource materials, 
and teaching. 



Factor VII: Teacher Involvement and Development 



Item ^ Item Stem Loading 



^ Involving ♦he student teacher in parent conferences, ,67 
special services meetings, professional organizations, 
faculty meetings, parent-teacher organization meetings, 
community activities (as school policy, co-operating 
teacher, and student teacher schedules permit). 

10 Comparing her/his own characteristics and style of .63 
operating: with those which research reports to be 
sigp^ of good special and regular class cooperating 
tea(>ners. 

i?8 Fermittinf^ the student teacher to experiment with .50 
content and techniques which are not part of the 
cooperating teacher's repertoire but which can be 
justified by the student teacher in terms of the 
clar,sroom students* needs and overall goals of the 
prof^ram, as well as the student teacher's own areas 
of competency. 
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Factor Vlxl: Awareness of Team Relationship 



Item # 


Item Stem 


^ccdin^ 


8 


AnalvzinfiT the (Ivnamirs nf hPT*/hia t<«1 a^i nnaKi *\ 

the student teabher and with the university supervisor. 


• 82 


1 


Sharing with the others her/his perception of the 
expected and observed roles of all three (student 
teacher, cooperating teacher, university coordinator). 


.81 


19 


Applying and objectively evaluating various specific 
counseling techniques in her/his relationship with the 
student teacher. 


.41 


Factor IXt Guidance in Inetruotion 


Item /f 


Item Stem 


Loading 




Identifying strengths and wealcnesses in the student 
teacher's performance. 




n 


Assisting the student teacher in the preparation of 
her/hie lesson plans in terms of behavioral objectives 
(group and individual), content, and techniques; in 
their evaluation and modification for future lessons. 


.71 




Factor X; Individual Planning Ability 




Item # 


Item Stem 


Loading 


26 


Demonstrating 23, 2l\ and 25 to the student teacher. 


.81 


n 


Identifying specific needs of individual students through 
past and present formal and informal evaluation procedur«s. 


.79 




Evaluating the effects of 24 by comparing expected with ob- 
tainad results, repretientmg the students* progreoD grciphi- 
cally, and ensuring a eucceea experience for the students* 




U 


Incorporating specific content and techniques geared to 
individual needo into her/hin lesson plans. 





Appendix D 

THE UNIVERSITY OF COrmECTICUT 

School of Education 
Division of Special Education 

Guidelines for Cooperating Teachers 

These are suggestions which we feel will benefit the student teacher and 
provide guidelines for the cooperating teacher/student teacher relationship* 
Therefore all statements must be considered in light of the cooperating tea- 
char's prograoiv teaching atyle, and administrative considerations • 

General Information 

The following information concerning the host school should be shared with 
the student teacher as soon as possible. 

(a) Building plan; fire exits 

(b) Names and function of administrators and special services personnel 

(c) School calendar (vacations, release tim^y early closingi special 
meeting dates) 

(d) School opening and closing hours (for students and for teachers) 

(e) Class information (daily schedule, seating plan, roster of students 9 
including class profile; 

(f) Community characteristics and unique features 

(g) Policy and procedure regarding: 

« emergencies in building and on playground 

- parent picicup of children 

- transporting students in personal autos 

- parent conferences 
use of student files 

- confidentiality of reports 

- school chain-of-command 

- grading system 

- report cards 

- use of gymi library , cafeteria 

- teacher duty in halls, cafeteriai playground, auditorium 
« use of audio-visual equipment 

• use of duplicating equipment 

- fitorage and ordering of instructional supplies 

* extra-curricular activities 
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<- discipline 

- passes 

- medication for students 

- special services referrals 

- field trips 

I. ORIEaTATIOW AND ADJUSTHEWT TO THE TEACHING EXPLillENCE 

A cooperating teacher should: 

(a' Provide the student teacher with an overview of the present 
class curriculum and how it relates to the total curriculum 
(past and future) for the group as a whole. 

(b) Plan with the student teacher in advance the rate at irtiich 
it is agreed that her duties will be as8\imed« 

(c) Provide the student teacher with eafficient opportunity^ 
prior to the teaching process to observe the students; 
discuss with the student teacher specific behavioral and 
academic characteristics iriiich she has observed during this 
period* 

(d) Provide the student teacher with the opportunity to observe 
and record the cooperating teacher's instructional approach 
in the cleissroom* 

(e) Provide opportunities for the student teacher to observe 
various classes within the school* 

(f) Discuss with the student teacher guidelines concerning her 
role and authority in the classroom emphasizing team approach. 

(g) Acquaint the student teacher with the resource personnel of 
the system^ such as consultants in all fields t and inform 
her of the assistance she can realistically expect form each. 



II. EVALUATION OF STUDEW TEACHER 
A cooperating teacher should; 

(a) Discuss with the student teacher and the university super- 
visor at the beginning of the student teaching experience 
ine frequency of evaluations! the measures to be used| the 
skillH to be oboervedi and be willing to modify any of the 
above if discussion so warrants. 

(b) Participate in conferences between the student teacher^ 
herself ! and/or the university supervisor at a mutually 
agreeable time and frequency^ givin;^ reasonable notice of 
such meetings to those concerned. 
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(c) Be capable of identifying conpetencies student teachers 
should possess or develop* 

(d) Apply a variety of techniques in an ''objective** evalua- 
tion of the student teacher* 

(e) Identify both strengths and weaknesses in the student 
teacher's perfomance* 

(f) Maintain written records of the student teacher^s pro- 
gress and have them available to her for discussion and 
available to the university supervisor* 



III* TEAM IlffmCTIOW 

A cooperating teacher should: 

(a) Discass all aspects of her evaluation of the student 
teacher with her and encourage the student teacher to 
express her point of view regarding the evaluation* 

(b) Inform the student teacher that she is available to 
listen and react to suggestions i questions i and problems 
of the sttident teacher at all times g not only during 
scheduled meetings* 

(c) Take the initiative in discussing those areas in irtiich 
she perceives the student teacher to be experiencing 
anxiety and disappointment* 

(d) Assist in establishing an atmosphere among the student 
teacheri the university supervisori and herself that lends 
itself to free and open interaction concerning the teaching 
experience* 



IV* AWARENESS OP TEAM RELATIONSHIP 
A cooperating teacher should: 

(a) Be willing to analyse the dynamics of her relationship 
with the student teacher and the luiiversity supervisor* 

(b) Share with the student teacher and the university super- 
visor her perception of their expected and observed ree* 
pective roles* 

Please note that the pronoun "her" or "she" is used throughout rather than 
the his/her or herself /himself designations* Obviouslyi male teachers and 
students are implied; we trust they will not be offended* 
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(c) Be willing to objectively evaluate her relationship with 
the student teacher as it relates to the professional 
growth of both individuals. 

(d) Regard the student teacher as a professional in training^ 
not a subordinate • 



V. PLANNIWO FOR IHDIVIIXIAL NEEDS 
A cooperating teacher should: 

(a) Identify and demonstrate specific needs of individual 
students through past and present, formal and informal 
evaluation procedures • 

(b) Incorporate specific content and techniques geared to in- 
dividual needs into her daily plans. 

(c) Evaluate and demonstrate the effects of specific content 
and techniques by comparing expected with obtained results* 



VI. GUIDANCE IN INSTRUCTION 

A cooperating teacher should: 

(a) Discuss with the student teacher the preparation of her 
lesson plans in terms of behavioral objectives , content , 
and techniques, and in the evaluation of their success 
and failure • 

(b) Offer constructive criticism, including specific guide- 
lines for improving the student teacher's performance; 
help the student teacher to build suggestions into subse-* 
quent instructional efforts. 

(c) Demonstrate a variety of teaching materials and techniques 
and discuss with the student teacher the reasons for their 
use* 

(d) Justify time spent on various aspects of the content areas 
in terms of her perception of the competencias and needs 
of exceptional children. 

(e) Discuss with the student teacher effective methods of 
classroom management which help create an appropriate 
learning environment, allowing the student teacher the 
flexibility to employ methods which she feels might be 
successful* 

(f) Assist and discuss with the student teacher methods for 

developing effective lesson plans so that the plans are 
realistic for the student teacher and the class. 
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(g) DiscuBB with the student teacher guidelines for test con- 
struction and administration. 



VII • TEACHHt INVOLVEMBWr AND DEyELOPMEWT 
A cooperating teacher should: 

(a) Permit the student teacher to experiaent with content and 
techniques which are not part of the cooperating teacher's 
repertoire but lAich can be justified in terns of the stu- 
dents' needs and overall goals of the curriculum, as well 
as the student teacher's own areas of competency* 

(b) Allow tlae student teacher to participate in the development 
of goals and objectives for the instnictional program* 

(c) Provide a sufficiently flexible classroom program which 
permitfii the student teacher to demonstrate her teaching 
ability emd interests* 

(d) Assign the student teacher units of work that will allow 
her increased responsibility for the total class* 

(e) Assist the student teacher in critically analysing instruc*- 
tional situations idiich she has obsez*ved* 

(f) Assist the student teacher in critically analysing her 
instructional style in order that she develop an awareness 
of methods that may hinder successful teaching* 

(g) Encourage the student teacher to evaluate tbe cooperating 
teacher's instructional style and be willing to respond to 
the student teacher's observations of same* 



VIII* PR0FBS3I0HAL DEmOPMElff 

A cooperating tecusher should: 

(a) Discuss with the student teacher sources of professional 
improvement through involvement in professional organiza- 
tions and p&rticipation in special wox'^:shops or courses 
offered at the host school* 

(b) Be willing to involve the student teacher in parent con- 
ferences, special services meetings, faculty meetings, 
parent-teacher organization meetings, community activities 
(as school policy, cooperating teacher and student teacher 
schedules pemit)* 

(c) Inform the student teacher of professional publications, 
supplementary materials, and resources available within 
the community* 

You are the Number 1 supervisor with the most intense and immediate con- 
tact with the student teacher* Therefore, we suggest that you provide as 

much feedback as possible to the student teacher* Regularly scheduled 
conferences would bo moat beneficial* F^el free to require such teacher 
duties as attendance, bulletin boards, monitor duties, etc* as you see fit* 
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Appendix E 
THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 

School of Education 
Divxoion of Special Education 

Cooperating Teacher Competency Survey 



APPROPRIATENESS 
DIMENSION 



4 0) 

•H 4* 

« P h 

a p o 

•HO. u 



item byj 
^ I 



5* .S §"., »3 Fiease make certain to respond to each item bj 

0, >t >4 p I circling your choice on the 1 - 5 seal 
5< f-t u 

tj ♦» M ♦» (J, 

•H aj aj (fl 

Sf « 2 ft « ^ cooperating teacher should: 



^ £ £ £ 

^* 12345 involve the student teacher in parent conferences, speoial 

services meetings ^ professional organizations, faculty 
meetingB, parent-teacher organization meetings, community 
activities (as school policy, cooperating teacher, and 
student teacher schedules permit). 

2« 12345 schedule regular conferences between the student teacher 

and herself and among the student teacher, university 
supervisor and herself, at a mutually agreeable time and 
frequency. 

3« 12345 tell the student teacher that she is available to listen 

and react to the questions and problems of the student 
teacher at any time, not only during scheduled conferences. 

4* 12345 analyze her relationship with the student teacher and with 

the college/university supervisor. 

5« 12345 share with the others her perception of the expected and 

observed roles of all three (student teacher, cooperating 
teacher, college/university supervisor). 

6« 12345 apply a variety of techniques in the "objective" evaluation 

of the student teacher. 

7* 12345 discuss with the student teacher and the university super- 
visor at the beginning of the student teaching experience 
regarding the t^.ue of evaluations, the measures to be used, 
the skills to be observed; modifying any of the above if 
mutual discussion so warrants. 

M. B. Juot for a change, the pronoun "her" iu being used in place of the uuual 
him/her, himself/heroelf designations. N»itui*ally, maleo are implied. 
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APPROPRIATENESS 
DIMENSION 



0) 

-H 

« 4) 
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Ha ft4 4* 
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b ^ 
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I? 3 S? ^ cooperating teacher should: 



« O 4) O 0) 

> fi a > 



8. 1 2 3 4 5 



9. 1 2 3 4 5 



10. 1 2 3 4 5 



11. 1 2 3 4 5 



12. 1 2 3 4 5 



13. 1 2 3 4 5 

14. 1 2 3 4 5 

15. 1 2 3 4 5 

16. 1 2 3 4 5 

17. 1 2 3 4 5 

18. 1 2 3 4 5 
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assure a moans of transporting the student teacher to 
and froic the host school. 

identify competencies student teachers should possess or 
develop. 

identify strengths and weaknesses in the student teacher's 
performance. 

dXBCusB all aspects of the evaluation with the student tea- 
cher? while at the same time providing a clear opportunity 
for iYke student to express her point of view. 

offer constructive criticism, including specific suggestions 
for improving the student teacher's performance; helpMg the 
student teacher to build these suggestions into future les- 
son plans. 

maintain written records of the student teacher's progress 
and make them available to her for discussion. 

provide the student teacher with the opportunity to observSi 
record, and evaluate the cooperating teacher's teaching 
style and techniques. 

objectively evaluate her relationship with the student tea- 
cher as it relates to the professional growth of both in- 
dividuals. 

demonstrate to the student teacher sources of professional 
improvement through involvement in professional organiza- 
tions and participation m special workshops or coursen. 

discuss with the student teacher how the present class cur- 
riculum relates to the total school curriculum (past mnd 
future) for the group as a whole. 

justify time spent on various aspects of the content areas 
and the teaching techniques used, in terms of her percep- 
tions of the competencies and needs of exceptional children. 



APPROPRIATENESS 
DIMENSION 
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•H ♦» 

P. *H 

« p u 
H k ^ 

4 0, CO 

•HQ, U 4» 

I ^ >^ ? 

C 4; rH 4» a 

•H jS cd 

H H H 

^ 'S g ^ A cooperating teacher should: 
^ £ M £ ^ 

19* 12343 convey to the student teacher ways to identify specific 

needs of individual pupils throu£^ past and present for- 
mal and informal evaluation procedures. 

20. 12343 incorporate specific content and techniques geared to in- 

dividual needs into her lesson plans and evaluate their 
effects I sharing the results with the student teachers. 

21. 12343 assist the student teacher in the preparation of her lesson 

plans in terms of behavioral objectives (group and individual )| 
content, and techniques; and in their evaluation and modifi- 
cation for future lessons* 

22. 12343 permit the student teacher to experiment with content and 

techniques which are not part of the cooperating teacher's 
repertoire but which can be justified by the student teacher 
in terms of the classroom pupils needs and overall goals of 
the progranii as well as the student teacher's own areas of 
competence. 

23. 12343 design a short course in writing behavioral objectives. 

24. 12343 delegate tasks gradually to the student teacher, but allow- 

ing her at least three weeks of total classroom management 
and instruction, including attendance taking, record keeping, 
conducting of morning exercises, ordering supplies and re- 
source mfiterials, etc. 

23. 12343 inform the student teacher of professional publications, 

supplementary materials, and resources available within 
the comriunity. 

26. 12343 demonstrate a variety of teaching materials and techniques 

and discuss with the student teacher the reasons for their 
use. 

27. 12345 provide opportunities for the student teacher to observe 

other sees within the school. 

28. 12343 assign the student teacher units of work that will allow 

her increased responsibility for the total class. 
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DIMENSION 

CO « 

u cd 

a> o h 

CO a o 0) 

HA ^ 4» 

^ (0 Di CO 

a c a n 

u a 
g. >^ >^ P 

(0 Q) a> Dt 

C 4* O. 

H CO CO cO CO 

u u u 

^ ^ ^ ^ 0) 

12345 

1 2 3 4 5 

12345 

12345 

12345 

1 2 3 4 5 

12345 
12345 
12345 
1 2 3 4 5 



A cooperating teacher should: 



provide the student teacher with sufficient opportunityi 
prior to actual teachingi to observe the students and 
suggest specific behavioral and academic characteristics 
that may be significant in working with the class. 

allow the student teacher to participate in the develop- 
ment of goals and objectives for the instructional program 
and implement these within the class. 

provide a flexible classroom program that will permit the 
student teacher to demonstrate her teaching ability and 
interests. 

provide specific guidelines for the student teacher con- 
cerning the student teacher's role and authority in the 
classroom. 

develop a viable relationship with the college/university 
supervisor and make suggestions concerning the improve- 
ment of the student teaching program. 

inform the student teacher when she is to assume respon- 
sibility for the total class in order to allow adequate 
time for instructional planning. 

provide the student teacher with guidelines for test con- 
struction and adainistration. 

provide a lunch for the student teacher under the "free 
lunch" program offered by the school throu^ federal subs id 

assist the student teacher in analyzing teaching situations 
which the student teacher has observed. 

work at establishing an atmosphere that is conducive to 
free and open interaction concerning the teacher experi- 
ence among the student teachert cooperating teacher , and 
the college/university Huperviaor. 
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APPROPRIATENESS 
DIMENSION 
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A cooperating teacher should: 



•o 3 no 
:S: £ :! £ 



39« 12 3 4 5 provide specific opportunities for the student teacher to 

meet faculty members and the administrative staff. 

40* 12 3 4 5 acquaint the student teacher with school policios, class- 
room procedures, pupil personnel records, use of audio- 
viswal equipment, and the materials and supplies necessary 
for teaching. 

41* 1 2 3 4 5 provide a specified work area for use by the student teacher. 

42 • 12 3 4 5 discuss with the student teacher the criteria to be used in 

evaluating her performance in terms of the teaching experience. 

43» 12 3 4 5 expect the college/university supervisor to demonstrate or 

model teaching behaviors which are judged important in the 
teacher training program. 

44. 12 3 4 5 allot specific periods of time to discuss with the student 

teacher and the college/university supervisor the student 
teachers progress as it relates to the total educational 
program. 

45» 12 3 4 5 allow sufficient opportunity for the student teacher to 

meet the requirements outlined in the, college/university 
student teaching program. 

46. 12 3 4 5 plan in advance with the student teacher the rate at which 

particular responsibilities will be assumed. 

47« 12 3 4 5 assume the initiative in discussing those areas of the 

teaching experience which she (cooperating teacher) per- 
ceives as troublesome for the student teacher. 

48. 12 3 4 5 regard the student teacher as a teacher-in-training, not 

as a subordinate. 

49* 12 3 4 5 point out effective methods of classroom management which 

tend to promote learning;. 
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APPROPRIATENESS 
DIMENSION 



C0 9 

•H 4» 

b ^ 

a> o ^ 

b « a 10 

a c a *H 

a 

t> o a 

4» iH a 



I 



S . . . . „ 

"* g g g * A cooperating teacher should: 
^ 5 ^ 5 b 



30* 1 2 3 4 3 insist that the student teacher follow the cooperating 

teacher's daily routine* 

31* 12 3 4 3 require the visits fron the college/university supervisor 

be announced in advance, rather than "pop-in" visits. 

32* 12 3 4 3 be given college/university appointments as adjunct faculty. 



Thank you for your time and willingness to cooperate. 



If you would like a summary of the results of this survey, please provide your name 
and mailing address k 

Name 

Address 
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Appendix F 
THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 
School of Education 

EXPECTATION FOR STUDENT TEACHERS 

A student teacher should be expected to: 

1* Show an affective relationship with the students. 

2. Demonstrate growth throughout the student teaching experience. 

3. Be able to conoiunicate an awareness of his own weaknesses and difficulties. 

4. Be able to offer new ideas to the present situation and teacher. 

5. Have a professional attitude and take his position seriously. 

6. Take over the class completely by the end of three weeks. 
7* Work cooperatively with the teacher (share groups). 

8. Realise that his evaluation is partially based on the children's reactions 
to him. 

9* Establish a working relationship with respect for co-op teacher's experience. 

10. Adhere to rules and regulations (also unofficial policies) of the adminis- 
tration to which staff must adhere. 

11. Have his own convict ions , desires and ideas, and not expect to have them 
molded by the co-op teacher. 

12. Have creative ideas other than those exposed to by the co-op teacher. 

13. Make at least two separate attempts to beautify the room; bulletin boards, 
furniture arrangement, charts, games, etc. 

14. Be aware of effective methods of classroom memagement and be willing to 
experiment with those not in his/her repertoire. 

1^. Discuss and interact concerning the reasons behind method, curriculum, and 
classroom meuiagement. 

16. Be willing, to keep trying if unsttocessful at first. 

17. Develop a oomfortoble effective teaching style. 

18. Develop motivational techniques. 
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Bomething!'^^^'^^*^ " ^^^''^^ *° accomplish 

20. Develop evaluative techniques and record pupil progress. 

21. Respect the property of school and teacher. 

22. Assist in establishing an atmosphere among the cooperating teacher, the 
Unxversity supervisor, and himself which lends itself to free and open 
interaction concerning the teaching experience. 

23. Arrange periodic conferences with the cooperating teacher and/or University 
supervisor at a mutually agreeable time. 

24. Prepare his/her lesson plans in terms of behavioral objectives and eval- 
uate success of same. 

lesson plans which are realistic in terms o: his/her own competencies 
and those of the clasD as a whole. 

26. Consult the CP. for approval of all activities and lessons which have not 
been previously agreed upon. 

27. Adhere to professional ethics and conduct. 

28. Attempt to view behavior proMems objectively, tiying to develop a clinical 
approach to them. 

29. Study pupil personnel records on the children in the class, trying to avoid 
for..iulating prejudicial ideas which limit expectations for performance. 

30. Respect the confidentiality of pupil personnel records. 

31. Discuss a student's problems with the C.T. in private, not in his/her presence. 

32. Attempt to develop an aoproach to students which respects, and does not under- 
Bine the authority of the co-op teacher. 
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Appendix G 
UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 
School of Education 
laffECTATION FOR STUDEOT TEACHERS 



A student teacher ahould: 

1* Aaslat in eatablishing an atmoalpihere aaong cooperating teachers t the Univer- 
sity Supervisor, and himself «rtiich lends itself to free and open interaction 
concerning the student teaching experience* 

2. Conport hiaaelf in an appropriate manner as interpreted by the administration 
and formal/informal policies of the host school* 

3* Fael free to arrange conferences with the cooperating teacher and/or Univer- 
sity Supervisor at mutually agreeable times* 

4. Anticipate the need for, and accept, constructive criticism from the cooper- 
ating teacher and/or University Supervisor^ 

5. Take the initiative in requesting cooperating teacher or University Super- 
visor feedback and assistance. 

6* Establish a working relationship with the cooperating teacher, with consid- 
eration to the cooperating teacher's experience, suggestions, and personality* 

7. Maintain a mature and professional attitude toward his work and his co-workers* 

8. Peel free to offer new ideas or approaches to the cooperative teaching pro- 
cess, realizing that it is his responsibility to work out any problems that 
mi^t arise in their application ir* the classroom* 

9. Demonstrate a willingness to incorporate suggestions of the cooperating 
teacher Rnd University Supervisor into teaching efforts* 

10. Be aware of effective methods of classroom managtment and be willing to 
experiment with the aim of developing an awareness of the effects of his 
behavior on pupil behavior. 

11. Attempt to meet the individual differences of pupils through the use of 
varied approaches, materials, and learning activities* 

12. Attempt to view behavior problems objectively, trying to develop a clinical 
approach to them. 

13. Maintain objectively in dealing with pupils who have special needs and 
probletr.3, yet be sensitive to their personal problems and endeavor to 
maintain rapport. 

14. Develop motivational techniques giving attention to the interests and needs 
of his pupils, drawing upon their experiences and life situations importsnt 
to them. 

U^ 
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13' Bndei&vor to devtlop a comfortable and effective teaching style which con* 
forms to his own characteristics. 

16. Be more concerned with irtiat is being achieved with the pupils than with the 
impressions he is making with the cooperating teacher or the University 
Supervisor* 

17* Demonstrate responsibility with respect to the attainment of curriculum goals. 

18. Prepare }nki lesson plans in terms of behavioral objectives and be able to 
evaluate success of same« 

19* Consult with the cooperating teacher on all activities and lessons which 
have not been previously agreed upon. 

20. Develop lesson plans irtiich are realistic in terms of his own competencies 
and those of the pupils in his class* 

21. To develop an approach and responses to the pupils which, respects i and also 
does not undermine f the authority of the cooperating teacher. 

22. Become familiar with the pupil personnsl records on each child in his class 
while trying to avoid formulating pre judical ideas which might limit expect- 
ations for his performance and achievement. 

2). Respect the confidentiality of pupi^ personnel records. 

24. Discuss the pupils problems or successes with the cooperating teacher in 
private I not in the presence of the pupil. 

23. Be aware of the sources of contributions to pupil personnel records and be 
willing to contribute to same thro\i|^ the use of anecdotal records 1 directed 

observation, or whatever form is prescribed. 

26. Attempt to communicate to pupils irtiat is expected of them in positive rather 
than negative terms. 

27 • Be willing to communicate an awareness of his own weakness or difficulties 
with the student teaching experience with the aim of growth throu^out the 
experience. 

28. Endeavor to formulate his own conviotionSf axid ideas regarding effective 
teaching even when they are in conflict with those held and demonstrated by 
the cooperating teacher. 

29* 01 ve immediate notices of expected absences 1 or as far in advance as will 
enable the cooperating teacher to effectively arrange to fill in and 
continue. 
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Appendix H 



THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 
School of Education 

Cooperating Teacher Project - Sp. Ed. 



EXPECTATIONS FOR UNIVERSITY SUPERVISORS 

1. To be objective in observing the student teacher situation. 

2. Hold conferences with the student teachers concerning their teaching 
experiences and record the major points of the discussion. 

3. Maintain a written record of the student teaching observations with 
the emphasis on classroom methodologies and management techniques. 

4. Discuss with the student teachers and the cooperating teachers prior 

to the teaching experience the criteria that will be used in evaluating 
the student teachers performance in the classroom. 

5. Hold conferences with the cooperating teacher pertaining to the student 
teachers' classroom procedures and experiences. 

6. Grade the student teacher based on his/her observations and the recom«- 
mendations of the cooperating teacher. 

7. Demonstrate a variety of teaching and learning techniques in the classroom. 

8. Meet on a regular basis with small groups of student teachers in order to 
discuss problems 9 shP'^e ideas and experiences | or discuss materials and 
procedures which may prove helpful to the student teacher. 

9. Discuss with the cooperating teacher what is expected from the student 
teacher in terms of the student teacher's obligaLion to the cooperating 
teacher and the school diutrict. 

10. Plan-in-service activities for the supervising teacherS| principals and 
university personnel associated with the off-campus program as they relate 
to the student teaching experience. 

11. derve as a resource person to the cooperating teacher ^ student teacher^ 
and the principal. 

12. Help the cooperating teacher and other members of the supervisory team 
improve their understanding and performance in the supervision of the 
student teachers' educational program. 

13» 'oystematically report the evaluations of the student teachers' exper- 
iences to appropriate college faculty members in order to indicate desir- 
able changes needed in the teacher education curriculumi organization 
policy staff. (Participate in planning the teacher education program.) 

14. Acquaint tho cooperating teachers and other neceusary school personnel 

with the philosophy, objectiveB| organizationi and content of the teaclier 
education program. 

1% Be familiar with the philoBophy^ objectiveS| organization, and content of 
^ the cooperating achoolV, program. 
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Appendix I^a 
The University Of Connecticut 

PRELIMINARY EXPECTATIONS FOR COOPERATING TEACHERS, 
STUDENT TEACHERS AND UNIVERSITY SUPERVISORS 
Cooperating Teacher : Behaviors 

k. In Relation to the Student Teacher 

!• Introduce the student teacher to the overall school 
programe 

2. Pevelop a classroom procedure whereby the student teacher 
can gradually gain experience in total classroom management 

3# Assist the student teacher in problem areas such as dis- 
cipline, lesson selection and planning, providing for 
individual needs, etct 

4i Arrange scheduled meetings between; 

at Student teacher and cooperating teachere 
be Student teacher, cooperating teacher and University 
Supervisor • 

Ce Student teacher euid school cvdministratore 

5i Provide information in the following areas: 

ar School policies concerning discipline, medications, 
etc, 

be Available materials and resources; and procedures for 
securing thenie 

6. Evaluations: 

a. Discuss with the student teacher, prior to the lesson 
presentation, the particular skills which will be 
evaluated, 

be Discuss with the student teacher the type, techniques, 
and/or inHtruments which will be used in evaluating 
his/hor lessone 

Exsunple: Will use tape recorder with conference 
session. Will use Flanders Interaction Analysis 
on a 3 or 4 minute segment of lesson. 

Ce Provide a mutually agreeable time for discussing 
the evaluatione 

de Use the conference period to discuss areas which had 
been evaluated or obcorved, suggested techniques for 
improvement and plans for the next evaluation session. 

B. In Relation to the University 

!• Provide the University with the following vital information 

a. School calendar 

b. ClasHroom schedule 

c. Oroide level and number of students in claos 

d. Change of calendar and schedule when such occurs 
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Role Behaviors 



2. Provide the university supervisor with the description of 
evaluative techniques to bo used with the student teacher. 
Example: Flanders Interaction Analysis; Observation and 
Discussion; Use of University Observation Forms; Use of 
Tape Recorder. 

Student Teacher 

A. In Relation to the Host School 

1. Read the school handbook to become familiar with the 
overall school program and school policies concerning: 

a. Discipline 

b. Emergency procedures (fire, sickness , etc.) 
0. Student medications 

d. Confidential files 

Note: When such handbook is not available, obtain the 
information from your host teacher. 

2. Make a list of available Audio-Visual materials and 
equipment. Incjuire of the host teacher the procedure 
for securing such materials. 

3. Attend professional meetings within the school. (This 

is determined by school policy and your university schedule). 

B. In Relation to the Cooperating Teacher 

1. Discuss with your cooperating teacher the policies and 
procedures of the classroom. 

2» Realizing that the cooperating teacher is there to be 

of assistance throughout the student teaching experience, 
discuss with him/her your ideas and plans for lessons and 
ask for assistance and suggestions when needed. 

3. Discuss planned activities with the cooperating teacher 
before and after presentation. 

4» Phone your cooporating teacher when you will be absent or 
tardy. 

C. In Relation to the Teaching Situation 

1. Read cumulative files^ Utilize the information when 
developing behavioral objectives. Refrain from discussing 
the confidential aspects of the reports with other persons. 

2. Select subject matter and prepare lessons accordin^^ to the 
needs of each student. 
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Role Behaviors 



3« Prepare and write lesson plans in behavioral terms. Use 
Audio-vioual equipment and materials appropriate to the 
level of your students • 

4« Use a method or technique (s) for evaluating student growth. 

5. Use a self--evaluating technique to review your own per- 
formance during the lesson. 

D. In Relation to the University 

1. Provide the university supervisor with a written class- 
room schedule. 

2. Inform the university supervisor of any change in schedules. 

3. On days of scheduled observations, phone the university 
supervisor when you will be absent or tardy. 

4. Arrange for conferences , outside of the scheduled ones, 
whenever necossary. 

III. University Role : 

A. Preparation of Student teachers for Classroom Experience. 

1. Require volunteer work with mentally retarded children/ 
adults prior to atudent •t;eaching experience. 

2. Provide one semester of Junior participation in classrooms^ 

3. Provido training in group and individual teaching techniques 
and strategies. 

B. Preparation of Cooperating Teacher for Student Teachers 

1. Formalize, in behavioral terms, the role of the cooperating 
teacher in the following areas: 

a. observation 

b. evaluation of student teacher 

c. conferring with student teacher 

2. Provide seminar (s) for the purpose of instructing 
cooperating teachers in the areas mentioned under B 1. 

C. Establishing Channels of Communication. 

1. Conduct at least two seminars for the purpose of dis- 
cussing expectations, roles and goals from the point 
of view of the University Supervisor, Cooperating Teacher 
and Stud^jnt Teacher, 
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Rolo Behaviors 



2. Hhen poBsible, make assi^ients according to deaired 
grade level of student teacher and the requests of the 
cooperating teacher. 

3* Provide a social hour for the purpose of introductions 
and making acquaintances with cooperating teachers and 
student teachers, 

D. Evaluation of Student Teachers 

1. Arrange 3-way confei*ence between Cooperating Teacher, 
Student Teacher, and University Supervisor at least 
twice per semester for the purpose of discussing student 
teachers use of teaching skills and techniques, and re- 
viewing evaluations of observed lessons. 

2. Provide a grc'iding system which reflects the evaluation 

of the University Supervisor, the Cooperating Teacher and 
the Student Teacher. 

3. The passing or failing of a student teacher will be the 
primary responsibility of the University taking into con- 
sideration the observations and evaluations of the Cooper- 
ating Teacher and Student Teacher. 

E* Informing School Administrators 

1. Familiarize school administrators with the university 
requirements, goalo and expectations for the student 
teaching experience by distributing the student teaching 
handbook. 

2. F^ovidc the school administrators with information concerning 
the role of the cooperating teachtr in -ho teacher training 
program. 

Administrators 

A. In Relation to the University; 

B. In Relation to the Cooperating Teacher: 

C. In Relation to the Student Teacher; 

1. Schedule an initial conference with the student teacher 
to explain general school policies and operations. 

2. Observe the student teacher during the presentation of a lecson 
3» Follow observation with a conference. 
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University of Connecticut 
Special Education 
Cooperating Teacher Training Project 

Cooperating Teacher Role - Evaluation Check List 



A. In Relation to the Student Teacher Approach used in Fulfilling Expectation 



1. 




Nn 




2. 








3. 








4* a. 
b. 
c. 








^. a. 
b. 








6. a. 
b. 
c# 
d. 









B. in Relation to the University 







Yes 


No 




1. 


a. 










b. 










c. 










d. 








2. 
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APPENDIX J 



University of Connecticut 
Special Education 
Cooperating Teacher Training Project 

University Role - Evaluation Check List • 

A. Preparation of Student Teachers for Classroom Experience 
Yes No Approach Used 
1. 

2. 

3. 

B. Preparation of Cooperating Teacher for Student Teeujhers 
1. a. 

b. 
c. 

2. 

C. I^ntablishing Channels of Communication 
1. 

2. 
3. 

D. Evaluation of Student Teachers 
1. 

2. 
3. 

E. Informing School Administrators 
1. 

2. 
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Appendix K 

THE UNIVERSITY OP COMMECTICUT 

School of Education 
Division of Special Education 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTU'ES 

This asBeasment sheet cbntains 13 statenents written in behavioral terms — 
some of the statements i however i are not complete in terms of being instructional 
(or behavioral) objectives* Instructional objectives are statements that contain 
the following components: (l) a statement concerned with the observed learner be- > 
havior ; (2) the conditions under lAich the task will be performed; and (3) the 
acceptable level of performance that the learner must satisfy* 

Your task will be to carefully read each statement and decide whether or not 
that statement fulfills the three requirements of a behavioral objective* 

If the given statement satisfies the requireaent of an observed learner 
behavior * circle "A*'* If the conditions are made expliciti circle "B"* If the 
acceptable level of performance is stated, circle "C"* 

With statements in which there is a missing component (s) please write a 
phrase which will make for a complete behavioral objective, using the space pro- 
vided below each statement* 

Bear in mind that the following statements may have more than one component 
missing* 
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Coop* T* P* 



THE UKIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 



School of Education 
DiviBioa of Special Education 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Fbr each Btateoient, conaider the following! A - obaervtd behavior 

B - condition (a) 

C - perfornance level 

1* Each atudent will correctly point to every state in the txnion. 
ABC 



2. On a standard Fahrenheit thermoaeter, each child will orally identify the correct 
temperature (to the nearest whole degree) when given a verbal direction by the 
teacher. 

ABC 



3* Given a list of ten Ronan Nuaerals, each student will write, next to each Rooum 
Numeral an equivalent in Arabic Numerals* 

ABC 



4* Shown a list of 20 two-syllable words, the student will know on which syllable 
the accent mark should be placed. A minimum of 1^ correct answers will be con- 
sidered acceptable performance. 

ABC 



^. Given a list of whole numbers, the student will be aware of which nxmbere are 
odd and which are even. 100^ proficiency is expected. 

ABC 

6. The learner will underline correctly 13 out of 20 state capitols from a worksheet 
listing 40 American cities. 

ABC 



7. Given a number line with points from 0 - 10, the student will know the nxiaeral 
that is "one more than" and "one less than" a given niuneral specified by the 
teacher. Performance levels of 9^ and above are acceptable. 

ABC 



8. Given a list of 2^ singular nouns, the student will write, next to each noun, 
its plural form. The acceptable level of proficiency shall be reached when 
22 anuwerB are correct. 

ABC 
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9. The teacher will explain the reasons for ^ traffic laws from tho state drivers 
manual • 

ABC 



10. The student will write the number word for a nuabral. 

ABC 



11. Each child will cut out a lot of animal pictures from the class magasines. 

ABC 



12. Shown flashcards displsyiniT shapes, the child will orally respond with the correct 
name of the shape a good portion of the time. 

ABC 



13* With a cardboard "desk clock" the child will respond orally with the correct 

tisisi to the nearest minute when asked by the teacher. will be the accepi- 

able criterion for success. 

ABC 



14. Given a random list of words which contain the same first letter, the student 
will rewrite the words in alphabetical order. 

ABC 



1^. Each child will underline some words beginning with the same consonant. 

ABC 
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Appendix L 



IDENTIFYUIG and PRODUCING 



BEHAVinRAL OBJECTIVES 



A SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE 



GLENN G. AFFLECK THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
JAMES D. STRAUCH DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



STORRS/CONNECTICUT 



1973 
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This self-instructional module is intended for classroom teachers who 
want to know more about behavioral or instructional objectives. It is an 
introduction, and persons reading and completing the exercises in the module 
should be able t> correctly identify and write behavioraiL objectives. 

The content is not the first, last or totally original word concerning 
behavioral objectives. Particular references that should be accessible to 
teachers are listed on the last page. Current philosophical and/or theore- 
tical arguments concerning behavioral objectives are not attended to in 
thib paper. Teachers interested in these issues should consult the Popham. 
et. al. reference listed on the last page. 

The original version of this module was prepared and utilized in a 
training program for cooperating or supervising teachers. It has also 
been utilized by undergraduate and graduate students in education with 
encouraging results. 

l/e hope that persons using this booklet will tailor it to their parti- 
cular needs, v/ritin^ behavioral objectives is the expected competency to 
be gained from using the module; using them in instruction is the ultimate 
goal! 

This booklet wab prepaied pursuant \;ith a grant from the Bureau of 
liducation for the Handicapped| United States Office of Mucationi 
"A Trainin/; ,;odol for Cooperating Teachers in special Education |" 
OLXJ-0-71-4138. James D. T^trauch, Project Dircctori University of 
Connecticut. 
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IITTRODUCTION 

The pressure for accountability in public education has never been 
greater than it is todayt It is almost certain that in the near future ^ 
you as a teacher will be required to demonstrate, and be held accountable 
for, the degree of learning acquired by your students. This incipient 
development is, moreover, taking place during a time when the individuali- 
zation of InstT^'.jtion is command "ing greater and greater attention. Both 
of thfse practices will demand that you be competent in (l) determining 
th:^ present level of skill acquisition which each of your students has 
reached; (2) determining what and when learning is occuring in your class; 
and finally (3) planning future learning activities based upon the 
competencies of your students. 

If you are to succeed in meeting these demands, it follows that 
several kinds of activities are necessary on your part, (l) You must first 
decide upon the objectives you intend to reach at the end of your program 
or unit of instruction. (2) You must then select the procedures, content, 
and methods that are relevant to these objectives, causing the student to 
interact with appropriate subject matter in accordance v/ith the principles 
of learning. (3) You then must be able to measure or evaluate the student's 
performance according to the objectives originally selected . 

The identification and production of these instructional or behavioral 
objectives io the theme of this module. Behavioral objectives can be used 
by you to design, and evaluate the effects of your instruction. Further, 
they can be used to communicate the goals of teaching units to such intei- 
ested persons as (l) students planning to complete the unit, (2) student 
teachers under your supervision, (3) teachers who teach preceding and fol- 
lowing units, and (4) persons responsible for planning and evaluating 
curriculum. 
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IF YOU mi INTERESTED IN PREPARING INSTRUCTION THAT WILL HELP 
YOU REACH YOUR OBJEOl'IVES, YOU MUST FIRST BE SURE YOUR OB- 
JECTIVES ARE CJJJARLY AND UJICQUIVOCALLY STATED. YOU CANNOT 
CONCERN YOURSELF WITH THE PROBLEil OF SELECTING THE ^lOST EFFI- 
CIENT ROUTE TO YOUR DESTINATION UNTIL YOU KNOW WHAT YOUR DES- 
TINATION IS. 

******* 

In this module we are following a somewhat standard definition of 
well-written behavioral objectives. (See "Rcferencos" for other approaches 
and related issues.) The specifics of the standard definition are as follows: 



[1) A behavioral objective is stated in terms of OBgr:>VABLE 
PUPIL BEHAVIOR . 

[2) A behavioral objective outlines the COifLiITIONS under which 
pupil behavior will be evaluated. 

[3) A behavioral objective identifies the LEVEL OF PERFORilANCE 
which indicates that an oDjective will have been met. 
("Level of Performance" may be used interchangeably with 
the term "CRITERION.") 
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fipocifically, the objectives of this module are such that if. they 
arc achic^ved you will be able to perform the following tasks; 

(1) Given one or more instructional objectives you will be able 
to select those stated in behavioral terms. 

(2) Given one or more instructional objectives you will be able to 
select those which identify the standards for acceptable per- 
formance* 

(3) Given one or more inctructional objectives you vrill bo able to 
select those which specify the conditions under which criterion 
performance is to be achieved. 

(4) You will be able to produce one or more well writtnn behavioral 
obiontivon. lofl 



WHY "TO igrow HOW TO WRITJC OBJECTIVES" HAS NOT BEEN LISTED AS 
ONE OP THE OBJECTIVES) HERE SHOULD BECOIC CLEAR BY TIE TIME 
YOU HAVE CO:iPLETED THE MODULE. 



THIS MODULE IS NOT COilCKRIfED WITH WHICH OBJECTIVES ARE DESIR- 
ABLE OR APPROPRIATE. IT CONCERNS ITSELF WITH THE FORM OF A 
USEFULLY STATED OBJECTIVE RATHER THAN WITH ITS SELECTION. THE 
PURPOSE HERE IS LIMITED TO HELPING YOU SPECIFY A^ COMNICATE 
THOSE EDUCATIONAL INTENTS YOU HAVE SELECTED. 

******* 

End of Introduction .... Please proceed with TASK 1.1 on the 
following page. 
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oBJECTivi: ,:i 



"Given one or more instructional objectivee, you will be aule 
to select those stated in behavioral terms." 



T/^K 1.1 

Consider the following statements of objectives and decide wh^other 
or not each objective identifies ODSERV/4BLE PUPIL B:2H/.VI0R. (You must 
answer all correctly to reach the criterion for this task.) 

YES NO 

Ac The student will be able to understand the 
concept of budgeting money. 

B. The student will orally state his name, address, . 
and telephone number. 

C. The student will recognize that proper health 
habits affect one*s appearance. 

D. The student will circle correct answers to 
multiplication problems. 

E. The studen*. will know the names of the New — . 
England states. 

P. The student will recite all the letters of — . 
the alphabet. 

G. The student will list the name?? of the other 
students in his class. 

H. The student will be aware of the plural forms ..^..^ — — 
of singular nouns. 

I. The teacher will v;rite on the blackboard — — 
several words in which a capital letter is 

required. 

J. The student will really understand how to — ^ 
read a Fahrenheit thermometer. 

# # ^ # # # # 

End of Task 1.1 . . • . Please turn to the next page for the correct 
answers to this task. If all your answers are correct, criterion will 
have beon reached and you may continue directly to the page entitled 
"ODJUCTl^ni :t2.'' If not, please turn to the page which is entitled •TiN/J)- 
^ LING ACTIVITY ::V\ 
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CORRECT ANS\/EnS TO T.'^K 1.1 



YES 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
P. 
0. 
H. 
I. 
J. 



X 
X 



NO 
X 



X 
X 
X 
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ENABLING ACTIVITY rfl 

If you will recall I a statement of an objective describes a desired 
and observable^ behavior in the learner. So^ if you said that objective 
••I" in TASK 1,1 was appropriate, please remember that a statement which 
focuses on teacher behavior is inadequate. If the v/ord "pupil" was sub- 
stituted for the word "teacher"| then you would have an objective which 
meets the requirement of observed pupil behavior . 

\^hat you are searching for is that group of words or symbols which 
will communicate your intent exactly as YOU understand it or want it to be 
understood^ The best objective is one that excludes the greatest number 
of possible alternatives to your goal. 

Unfortxmately there are many "loaded" vrordbi words open to a v/ide 
range of interpretation. To the extent that you use only such words, you 
leave yourself open to misinterpretation. 

Consider the following examples of words in this li^t: 



VJORDS OP'IN TO 
I'lANY IIlTERPIdgrATIOlJS 

to know 

to understand 

to really understand 

to appreciate 

to be aware of 

to grasp the significance of 

to enjoy 

to believe 

to have faith in 

to recognize 



i/OKD^ OPEN TO F:j\'r^R 
imJHPRSTATIONS* 

to write 

to recite 

to identify 

to differentiate 

to solve 

to construct 

to list 

to compare 

to contrast 

to ctatc 



Prom: Mageri R. F. , p2^o 11 , (See referencos) 
*A sample lict of illustrative verbs which help in isolating specific 

learner behaviors may be found in Appendix A. 
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\!hQ.t do you mean when you say you want a student to '*knov/'*, "under- 
stand"! "appreciate", or 'T)e aware of" something? Do you mean that you 
want him to be able to recite? or identify? or to solv^? 

For exajni.xe, consider the following statement of an objectives 

"The student will develoT) an understanding of the components 
of a completo sentence." 

Although this might be an important objective to reach, the state- 
ment doesn't tell v/hat the learner will be doing when he is demonstrating 
that he has reached the objective. Certainly the term does not tell the 
learner how to organize his own efforts in order to reach the objective* 

Here are examples of more appropriately stated objectives which 
isolate the behavior: 

"The student will id entify , by name t the components of a com-l 
ploto sentence," 

or 

"The student will circle those sentences vihich are complete ! 
from a list of 20 complete and incomplete sentences." 

Ihich words tell what the learner will be doing when demonstrating 
his achievement of the objective? The words "identify by name" and "circle" 
communicate the kind of recponcjc that will be expected of him when hi« mas- 
tery of thu objective is tested. 

The way to vjrito an objective that meets the first requirement, then, 
is to write a statement deocribin/r one of your educational intents and 
then modify it until it ancv/ers the following question; 

V.WiT IG THE LEAIiWl^r. DOING l/HIJH JC IS DHMOr/GTRATIIIG THAT H£ 

\u\s RKAcmsD th:: OBJ /jtitt;? 

* # # * # * * 

End of Dnabling Activity . • • Please turn the page and complete 

ERiC TASK 1.2. 1^3 



TASK 1.2 

Consider the following statements of objectives and deoide whether 
or not each objective identifies 0BSrilV/3LE PUPIL BEHAVIOR. (You must 
answer all correctly to reach criterion for this task.) 

Do the following objectives identify OBSERV/*BLiiI PUPIL BEHAVIOR? 

YES NO 

A. The teacher will lecture on the reasons — . 
for highway traffic laws, 

B. The student v/ill compose and write a letter 

asking for a job interview. — — 

C. The student will write the numerals from ^..^ 
one to ten, inclusive. 

D. The student will be aware of simple addition — ^ 

facts. 

End of Task 1.2 ... . The correct answers may be found on the 
following page. If all your ansv/ers are correct, turn to the page en- 
titled "OBJnCTIVj: .!'2" and complete task 2.1. If any of your answers were 
wrong, please re-read Enabling Objective ./I before proceeding to "OBJECTIV;^ 
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CORnSCT ANSl/ERS TO TASK 1.2 



YES NO 

A. X 

B. X 

C. X 

0. X 
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OBJJJCTIVL 



•'Given one or more instructional objectives you will be able 
to select those which identify the standards for acceptable 
performance." 



TASK 2.1 

Consider the following objectives and decide whothor or not the 
objective identifies the criterion for acceptable pupil performance. 
You must answer all correctly to reach criterion for this task. 

r^S NO 

A. The student will count correctly from 1-20 — — . 
within 20 seconds. 



B. The student will alphabetize a random list of — — — 
words with lOO/o accuracy. 

C. The student will identify some parts of a . 

green plant. 

D. The student will correctly solve a significant ^....^ — _ 
number of addition problems within a period of 

thirty minutes. 

E. The student will be able to (orally) spoil ..^ — — 
correctly at least bO'p of tho v/ords called 

out to him by the teacher. 

P. The student will state the names of the three 

branches of the Federal government, with no 
errors. 

C. The student will name several bones in the body. — ^ 

H. Each student will match somu number words i;ith — 
numerals. 

I. Each student will reduce a list of fractions — ^ 
to lowest terms. 

J. Each student will identify correctly fivo ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

complete sentences from a li.it containinc 

five comploto and fivn incom])lotc oontences. 

End of Task 2.1 . . . • Please turn to the next page for the correct 

answers. If you reached criterion (all correct) you may continue directly 

to pa/jn entiiiwd '^OnJl^CTIVl] n V'. If you did i ^t reach criterion, turn to 
ErJc ^^^^^ entitled 'OTiBLINO ACTIVITY /'2i'' 136 



CORRECT AKSlfiZRS TO TASK 2.1 



YES NO 

A. X 

B. X 

C. X 

D. X 
\i. X 

P. X 

G. X 

H. X 
It X 
J. X 
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BNADLIl'lG ACTIVITY ; '2 
Please read the following: 

Even if you are able to describe vrtiat it ia that you want the pupil 
to do I you can increase the ability of an objective to communicate by 
telling the learner a^id yourself HOU IVELL you want him to be able to do it. 

Indicate the statement that best describes your attitude at this 
time and follow the directions beneath the one you We chosen. 

1. '*I'd like to know what you mean by describing standards of 
performance/* Skip to the next page and continue reading. 

2. "Many of the things I teach are intangible and cannot be 
evaluated." 

r TU?vN TO tit: IJKaT PAGiJ I 
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Well, maybe .... but if you are teaching ekille that cannot bo 
evaluated, you are in the awkward position of being unable to demonstrate 
that you are teaching anything at all. 

Although it is true, in general, that the more "important" an objec- 
tive is, the more difficult it is to state, you might go a long way toward 
stating objectives a good deal better than you are doing now 

So let's see how far one can go. • . • 



Please turn to the following page 
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Let's look at some of the v/ays in v^ich minimum acceptable performance 
can be specified in statements of objectives. 

Probably the most obvious way to indicate a lower limit of acceptable 
performance is to specify a TII II LIM IT (whore one is appropriate). This 
is often dene informally when the student is told how much tiiPO he will be 
allowed to complete an exam. 

Specifying TliCi; LI itTTS nui' not be appi'opriate for many instructional 
objectives however. Various other types of criteria may be used to deter- 
mine .lASTSRY of given objectives. Below are some examples of different 
types of performpj:ice standardrr 

A. 1C[NIMU!4 KUKBER 

"• . . . must list four steps correctly. . . ," 
"• . . . write all ten words presented accurately. • • ." 
. . . point to all states correctly . . . 

B. PERCEWT OR PROPQIfflON 

". . • • spell accurately 9O/0 of tho 10 words presented. . ." 

". • . . list two-third s of the verbs appearing in a 
200 word pr.i'aa'^Q, . • ." 

C. LIMITATION OF DlilPARTURTO FROM FIX^D STANDARD 

"• . . . to the nearest degree. . . ." 

"•» . . . must bt» correct to the nearest whole percent . . 

". . . . must bo within I/8 of. . . ." 

You should avoid the use of words such as: 

"several" 

"a significant number of" 

"many" 

"a lot of" 

"some" 

"ft good portion of" 

and similar vague terms in specifying criterion for acceptable performance. 
These terms do not communicato adequately the level of mastery which you 
might have in mind. 

Rnd of nnabl^ng Auttvitj^ . . Please turn tho page and complete task 2,2, 

erJc "° 



TASK 2.2 



Do the following statements of objectives adequately cotnmuniuate the 
performanoe level necef^ary to reach criterion? 

(100^ correct answers is criterion for this task*) 

YES NO 

Given a list of ten nvimerala, the student ....^ — — — 

will write, next to each, its number word. 
SCffo of the answers must be correct* 

Qiven a list of whole numbers, the student -^..-^ 
will circle numbers v^ich are "even"* 

On a cardboard desk clock the student will 
correctly identify the time set by the tea~ 
Cher within the nearest minute* 

Each child will underline a good porxxon 
of words with more than one syllable from 
a list of 25 words* 



End of Task 2.2. * * * The correct answers may be found on the follow- 
ing page* If you reached criterion, proceed to the page entitled "OBJEC- 
TIVE ;''3''* If you did not reach criterion for this task, please re-read 
"ENABLINO ACTIVITY :'^" and then proceed to "OBJECTIVE />y*. 
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YISS MO 
A. X 

X 

Cc X 

D. X 



CORRECT ANSWERS 70 TASK 



# 
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ODJECTIVE 



"Given one or more instnictional objectives, you will be aole 
to select those which adequately specify the conditions under 
which criterion is to bo mot." 



TASK 3.1 

Consider each of the following objectives. Then ask yourself if it 

adequately specifies the conditions under which the pupil will be expected 

to meet the objective. If all of your answers match the key, you will 

have reached criterion. YES 

At Given a list of 25 three-syllable words, the 
student will mark in the accent mark for each 
word^ Proficiency level will be reached vrtien 
23 are correctly accented. 

B. The student will compare sizes by pointing to 
the longest and shortest. 

C. Given a 12" ruler marked with fractions of 
inches, and an object to be measured, the 
student will be able to measure each object 
corr^actly to the nearest inch. 

D. The student v/ill orally identify the name of _ 
a coin correctly. 

E. The student will correctly identify which 
object is heavier and vdiich is lifter. 

The student will accurately state the time, to 
the nearest quarter*hour, as it is represented 
to him on a cardboard desk clockt 

0. The student will state the time to the nearest 

minute. 

n. Given a random list of words whose first two 

letters are the same, the student will re- 
write them in correct alphabetical order. 

It Given a list of random words which contain five 
sets of homonyms, the student will accurately 
identify the sots of homonyms by drawing linos 
connecting the two words which constitute the 
pair. 

J. Given any daily newspaper, the student will cor- . 
rectly identify all of its sections in writing. 
####### ^ ^t-H- 

End of Task 3.1 . • • • Correct anov^ers may be found on the next paget 
If you reached criterion (all corroct)i turn directly to page entitled ••QD- 
ERiC JECTIVE i'•4•^ If you did not moot criterion, read ••EN/kBLING ACTIVITY .I'y. 



CORRECT ANSlfDRS TO TASK 3.1 





YES 


NO 


A. 


X 




B. 






C. 


X 




D. 




X 


E. 




X 


P. 


X 




0. 




X 


H. 


X 




I. 


X 




J. 


X 
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LWiJUro i'.CTIVITY 
PLT3ASE R^AD Tm FOLL OJING.: 

To this point you have learned to recognize objectives which (l) refer 
to OBSERVABLE 3TUDT]OT BSHAVIOR and (2) identify the ST/JTO/iRD OP P5JRPX)R* lAi^Ciil 
which is expected of the student. 

But simply specifying the behavior and the standard of performance 
may not be enou^ to prevent you from being misunderstood. Fbr example, an 
objective such as "to be able to run the 100«-yard dash in less than 14 
seconds/' is probably stated in enou^ detail to prevent serious misunder- 
standing. But a statement such as "to be able to identify the correct time 
within the nearest minute/' is another matter. Though this objective ident- 
ifies a terminal act and a standard of performance, there are some serious 
shortcomings to it. There are several ways in which the learner or other 
interested person can misinterpret its intent. 

What procedure shall the child follov; to demonstrate his mastery of 
this objective? Shall he be asked to read the time on the classroom clock? 
Or, shall he be asked to set the hands of a cardboard clock in accordance 
with a specific time given by the teacher? Or, then again, shall he be asked 
to write the correct time beneath pictorial representations of clock times 
on a ditto sheet? 

The answer to these questions may make an important difference in the 
lesson's content and emphasis with respect to breaking down a particular 
skill into component learning and performance tasks. 

So to state an objective that will successfully communicate your ed- 
ucational intent, you will sometimes have to define- your objective further 
by stating the Cor DITIONS you will impose upon the learner when he is demon- 
strating his mastery of the objective. 

Here are some cxajnples: 

•'Given a list of. . . 

"Given a standard balance scale and two objects of unecfual 

^ weight. . . ." 
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"Given a pair of objects of unequal length and a 12" ruler* • • • 
"Oiven a cardboard desk clock* • • •" 
"• • # # from a list of 23 random one-*syllable words*" 
"Shown pictures of coixis* • • •" 
How detailed should you be in your definition of the conditions under 
which the student will demonstrate mastery? 

You should provide enou^ detail to be sure that the intent of your 
objective would be recognized by e.nother competent person, and detailed 
enough so that other possible behaviors would not be mistalcen for the be- 
havior you had in mind ! 

Here are some questions you can ask yourself about your objectives as 
a guide to identifying important aspects of the skills you wish to develop: 
!• IJhat will the learner be provided? or denied? 

2. VJhat is the test you will use to determine masteiy of the objective*' 
3* Are there any skills that you are specifically not trying to deve- 
lop at this time? Does the objective exclude such skills? 
For example I instea'^. of simply specifying: 

"The student will correctly identify the names of coins*" 
We could improve the ability of the statement to communicate by wording 
it something like this: 

"The child v/ill orally respond with the correct naxr-e of a coin 
when a picture of the coin is presented to him by the teacher*" 
In fact, the conditions which you choose will directly influence your 
;;election of the student behavior which you wish to specify in each objective 
For example, if you give the child a ditto sheet with pictures of coins, you 
may want him to write beneath each coin its correct naine* Or, if you present 
the child witl fjome real coinLi, you may want him to point to the coin which 
you name. 

Here is one method for testing the clarity with which an objective des- 
cribes adequately the C0i^lTI0?I3 under v/hich pupil behavior is to be 
evaluated: 146 



Qiven an objective and a set of test items or situations | ACCSFT or 
niDJTSCT each test item on the basis of whether the objective includes the 
behavior sou^t* If you must accept many varieties of test items as 
appropriate 9 the objective needs to be more specific* 

If on the other hand, the objective allows you to accept only those 
items you intend to use and allows you to reject those items you do not 
consider relevant or appropriate | the objective is stated clearly enou^ 
to be useful* 

To illustrate this procedure, the following is an objective and some 
test items* 

Pick out the test item that is appropriate to the objective — which 
must be considered "fair'* because it represents the intent described by 
the objective* 

Here's the objective: 

*'Bach child will be able to orally identify the correct time 
on the classroom clock within the nearest minute when asked 
to do so by the teacher*'' 

Now, which of the foMowing test situations would be appropriate to 
the objective? 

A* "Johni please tell me what time it is by the clock on the wall, 
to the nearest minute?" 

B* "Please write down the correct time I have set on this clock 
in my hands*" 

Clearly, the appropriate test item is item "A"* This item conforms to 
the intent of the stated objective* The well-stated objective above excludes 
the activity described in item "B"* 

::nd of ;:NABLIMG ACTIVITY >/3. . . . Turn the page ana complete task 3.?. 
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To see if this material has been understoodi please determine v/hether 
or not each of the following statements of objectives adequately specifies 
the COin)ITIONS under v;hich the student will be evEtluated* (if you answer 
all correctly, you have reached criterion for this task») 
TASK ^.2 

YES NO 

A» Given a list of twenty assorted statements, . 
the student will correctly underline the ten 
which contribute to safety in a swiovning pool# 

B# Each child will underline ten v/ords beginning — — . 
with the consonant "D"# 

C# Each child will cut out ten pictures of animals* .^^^^^^ ^ 

D# Each student will correctly point to the state 
in which he lives* 

E# Given a list of ten number words, the student 
will write next to each number word its correct 
numeral representation* 

End of Task 3*2* * * * Check your answers with the correct responses 
on the next page* If you reached criteriua, go on to page entitled "OB- 
J'^CTIVE ;"4"* If you did not, please re-read "ENABLIUO ACTIVITY /^3" before 
turning to this page* 
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CORRECT /jJSWm TO T/^K 3.2 

YES NO 

A. X 

B. X 

C. X 

D. X 

E. X 
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••You will be able to produce one or more well-vn:itten behavioral 
objectives. •• 

Lets summarize briefly the important aspects of behavioral objectives. 

1. A behavioral objective is a collection of word& or symbols des- 
cribing one of your educational intents. 

2. An objective will communicate your intent to the degree that you have 
described what the learner will be DOINQ when demonstrating his 
achievement and how you will know when he ia doing it. 

3- To produce a good behavioral objective: 

A. Identify the behavior the student will exhibit. 

B. Define the important conditions under which the behavior 
is to occur. 

C. Dofino the criterion of acceptable performance. 



Please read and complete tasks 4*1 ^d 4*2. After you have 
finished theoe tasks, the stuff '.-ffill* review your output 
and provide feedback if you dc-oiro.* 
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APPBNDIX A 

Sanple verba which identify observable student behavior. 



Chooee 


Arrange 


Soaorlbe 


Circle 


Identify 


Copy 


List 


Label 


Match 


Locate 


Order 


.lark 


Pick 


Underline 


Place 


Assemble 


Point 


Construct 


Select 


Cut 


Separate 


Draw 


Abbreviate 


Fold 


Accent 


Add 


Alphabetize 


Divide 


Capital ik,'o 


Substract 


Print 


.'Jultiply 


Pronounce 


Weigh 


Punctuate 


Button 


Read 


Comb 


Recite 


Fasten 


Say 


Lace 


Speak 


Zip 


Spell 


Tie 


State 




Syllabify 




Write 
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In order to demonstrate your mastery of this final objective, the 
following is an exercise in writing objectives. This will be done in steps, 
and you should write your development of the objective in the space provided. 
A sample instructional objective will be developed along the steps that should 
be followed to focus your thoughts. Please follow the example and generate 
your sample objective in the lined areas. 

1« Select teaching area. 

(Exampl e : Mathematics ) 

Select your area: 
2m Define a sub-area. 

(Exampl e : Recognition and writing of arabic numerals ) 

Select your area 

3* Specify the student behavior that will define learner activity. 



4« Next, specify the conditions under which student behavior will be 
evaluated. 

(l^xample: Given a blank sheet of paper. . . .) 

Select your conditions: 



5. Finally, identify the level of performance you define as acceptable. 
(Example: All numerals must be legibly and correctly written and 
be in correct sequence.) 

Select your standards: 



6. Now, put all the parts together and write the ccraplete behavioral 
objective. 

( lixampl e : Given a blank sheet of papor^ the student will write 
the numerals from 1-25 inclusinve. All numerals must be legibly 
and correctly written and be in correct sequence .) 
Write your finished product: 



####### 
nnd of Task 4»1* • • .Staff will review your output to see if you met 

crix^^ion of producing a well-written behavioral objective. . . .T\;rn 
ErJc ^'^^ complete Task 4*2. 153 



♦ TASK A.2 

Herei you are asked to produce behavioral objectives using the 
lines provided. This is the saine format provided you in Task 4*1. 
1* Area: 



Behavior: 
Conditions: 



Performance level: 



Pinal Product: 



> I; 



2. Area: 



Sub-area: 
Behavior: 
Conditions: 



Performance level ; 



Pinal Product: 



3* Area: 

Sub-area: 
Behavior: 
Conditions: 



Performance ievbl : 
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Pinal Product: 



T]nd of Task 4.2. 



* Approaches in Tasks 4.1 and 4.2 were adopted from Special Education 
Curriculum Development Center. , Iowa. See References 



To dotciiiiiu« luauioiy of thla final objective, pleaee return 
your output on taaks 4.1 and 4.2 to the prvjjeot staff. 

It will be returned to you with comments on the correctness 

of your objectives and/or suggestions. Please turn to the 
noxt pn</e. 



THANIC YOU FOR YOUR COOPFjRATION! 
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Please enclude these 3 pages and mail to: 

Dr. James Strauch 
oohool of juducation, U-64 
Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Connecticut 
Storrsi Connecticut 06268 



Your name 



Address 



Position 



Grade(6) tau^t 
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UNIVERSATY OP CONNECTICUT 

Instructional Behdviors 
Observation Sheet 



TifJAL'HING CKITKHIA 


FREWNCr COUNT 


En'ECTIVENiiaa 




TOTAL 


GOOD 


FAIR 


1 POOR 




li Use of Pupil Activities 
and/or Materials 












t 4 

o 

M 
H 

M 

> 

*^ 

< 
f.l 
F • 


2Ai Teacher Movement 










2B. Teacher Gesture 












2C. Teacher Focusing 












2D. Teacher Humor 












n 

r 1 

t * 

hi 

(J 


3A. Open (Divergent) 
'•tuestions 












3n. Closed (Convergent) 
'.questions 












3C. Probing (requesting, 

elaboration, clarification) 












V\ 

• « 

r ' 
K; 
► t 


Ak. Positive/Verbal 
Reinforcement 












AW. Foi3itive/Non-vjrbal 
Keinforcement 












^. !I8B of Closure 













Coop. T. T. Project 
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THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 

School of Education 
Division of Special Education 

Using the Instructional Behaviors Rating Inventory 

Introduction 

We are attempting to utilize two rating inventories one dealing particu-* 
larly with some instructional skills (Porm A) or behaviors (mechanics of teaching), 
and another focusing on classroom manageme^v skills (Porm B)# We recognize that 
instructional skills and classroom management go hand-in-hand* We also note that 
rating or evaluation forms become unmanageable and of minimal value in assisting 
teachers-in-training because the items are vague and too lengthy* Our hope is to 
overcome some of these problems through the use of these instniments* 

Me recommend using the forms singly depending upon the lesson being taught ^ 
and the particular strengths and weaknesses of the practicing teacher* Por ex- 
ample, if a teacher evidences minimal difficulty in managing the class, more 
time could bfi spent in improving those skills listed on Porm A* In any case, 
make certain that the observee receives evaluations from you utilizing both of 
the forms* 

• 

We will be soliciting your comments amd suggestions regarding the format, 
utility, etc* of these "working editions" before the end of the semester* 

Regarding Porm A - Instructional Behaviors: 

This particular inventory includes some prominent instructional skills that 
arc reported to correlate with gains in pupil achievement* Most are skills that 
cBTi bn readily observed by the cooperating teacher, luiiversity supervisor, and 
the practicing teacher, which will give us some common base for evaluation, and 
improved teacher performance* 

Descriptions of the ten behaviors are included in this packet* 

Directions s Complete the general information required* Por Porm A the practic- 
ing teacher can complete this section for you* 

Concerning the tfjn main categories, please check whether or not they occur- 
red> If the item is not appropriate for the particular lesson, please note under 
••observer comments^^* If you check the '•Yes*^ box, please judge the teacher •o 
effectiveness using the "good^^, ••avorago", and ••poor^' categories* We are tncour- 
aging both the observer and observee to include written comments whenever appro- 
priate* 

It 10 important to provide students with regular and specific feedback and 
it is ui;aally helpful in conforencen to figree on only one or two areas that the 
practicing teacher will work on for the next lesson* The complexities to teaching 
and learnin{j suggest that we do boi^t proceeding stop by ritep* 

Cooperating teachers are requcBted to save the completed inventories which 
will bo gathered midway and at the close of the semester* 

Thank you for your help in piloting; these inventories* 

ERjC 1S8 Coon* T* Proi* 



student 

Observer 

Date 



School of Education 
Division of Special Education 

Instructional Behaviors Rating Inventory - Form A 

Length of lesson ^^^^^^^^^^^ minutes 



Number of pupils included 

Coversd material - New Review Practice 



OBSERVER: Please check (✓) and comment where appropriate* Content/Activity 



Teaching Criteria 



Occurence Effectiveness 



1* Is behavioral objective 
specified? 


II Yes 


No 


iGood 

— 




3 Poor 


Observer 


Observee 


2# Is objective appropriate 
for interest 1 present func- 
tioning! and chronological 
age of pupil (s)? 






1 










3» la pre-instructional set 
utilized? 
















4« Is the lesson sequenced? 
(Logical, refined steps) 
















Are pupil activities and/or 
materials employed? 
















6» Ib teacher variation utilized? 
A# Teacher movement 
















B« Teacher gesture 








j 




Teacher focusing 












D# Teacher humor 












?• Are questioning techniques 
utilized? 

A* Open (Divergent) 
















B# Closed (Convergent) 












C# Probing 












3# Are reinforcement skills 
utilized? 

A. Positive and verbal 
















B# Positive and non-verbal 
























)• Is closure utilized during and 
at end of instruction? 
















)# Are pupils able to meet per- ( 
formance criterion as stated 
in objective item I, above? 
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THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 

School of Education 
Division cf Cpocial Education 

The Use of the Classroom Interactions Form B, Revised 



Introduction 



Form 6 contains a simple tallying procedure which can be used to demonstrate , 
to both the observer and the student-in-training, the freqpiency of interactions 
that occur between a teacher and pupil* When used with small groups or a 
total classi it should clearly show which pupils receive much of the teacher's 
attention and those who receive little or who are totally ignored* 

One of the essential elements in managing a classroom^ small group, or single 
pupil I is being aware of the variety of interactions that take place* This 
particular form includes 2 of these behaviors - teacher initiated contact (tic) 
and pupil initiated contact (PIC). 

If you use this form to observe a small group or the total classroom, the num- 
ber of behaviors or interactions to be tallied should be limited to two, in 
most instances * On the other hand, if you are noting teacher/pupil behaviors 
for only one or two pupils, the number of behaviors being tallied could be 
increased to three* (if you add behaviors to be tallied, make sure they are 
clearly observable acts*) 

This technique is a means of forming a clear picture for the student teacher 
of* her interactionn with the children, which can then lead to discussions of 
how this material should be interpreted and evaluated, in terms of your parti- 
cular program and pupils* It does not indicate how many tallies represent a 
good or bad lenson* 

Use Form B in combination with the Instructional Behaviors Rating Inventory 
(Form a), and encourage the student to use it when observing lessons* As 
the form becomes more ''comfortable'* to work with, feel free to modify it for 
different situations* 

Cooperating Teacher Project 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 



Directions 



The square on the following page represents a hypothetical classroom, with 
each numbered block a possible location of a pupil within the room. The 
observer should circle each number (pupil) that she is observing, accord- 
ing to his position in the classroom. (There should be enough blocks to 
accurately place children when using seat arrangements other than traditional 
rows, e«g«, heart-^shaped tables, open ended settings, etc.) 

Teacher X^^itiated Contact is defined as having the teacher gesture, smile, 
speak to, touch, and question a particular pupil. 

Hupil I^nitiated Contact is defined as having the pupil gesture, smile, speak 
to, touch, and question the teacher. 

The unlabeled portion of each space is for some behavior you or the student 
teacher wish to observe, e.g., out-of-seat behavior. 

When the behavior that is being observed occurs, place a mark in the appro- 
priate box as either teacher initiated contact or pupil initiated contact. 
The marks to be used are (+) for positive contact, and (-) for negative con- 
tact, thereby giving you not only the number of interactions, but also the 
kind. 

The interval selection and length of observation will probably vary, depend- 
ing on your purpose, but let's assume that the student teacher is presenting 
a 20 minute lesson. In that case, we recommend that : ou oajnple the frequency 
and kind of interventions by tallying for one or two minutes at three or five 
minute intervals. Decide, in advance, how long you want the interval to be. 

Cooperating Teachers Project 
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THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 

School of Education 
Division of Special Education 

Classroom Interactions 

Length of observation _________ 

Length of intervals 

Check here if continuous 

Number of pupils included 

Lesson/Activity being observed 
Covered Material (check one) - new 

review , practice 

CLASS SPACE 



Student 

Observer 

Date 



TIC 
PIC 


I 


7 


13 


19 


25 


31 


TIC 
PIC 




ci 


14 


20 


26 


32 


TIC 
PIC 


3 




15 


21 


27 


33 


TIC 
PIC 




10 


16 


22 


28 


34 


TIC 
PIC 




11 


17 


23 


?9 


35 


TIC 
PIC 


3 


12 


18 


24 


iO 


^6 
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Porn C 



THE UKIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 

School of Education 
Diviaion of Special Education 

Explanation of Rating Inventory (POaid A) Items 



INTRODUCTION 



Probably maoy of the ten aajor items found on the Instructional Behaviors 
Rating Inventory are self-explanatory. If 80| we already have a base of common 
understanding 9 if not^ please read on. 

We are explaining or describing the items as we understand them idiioh should 
at least move us to a eonmon base for discu&sing student teacher evaluations. 
Having an inventory that satisfies everyone is like finding an income tax form 
^ich everyone agrees is great. There are no such things! 

The items should serve as a training device for student teachers ^ by having 
them keep in mind some important features of planning instruction and the actual 
act of teaching. The items and following descriptions should also assist the co- 
operating teacher^ and all concerned^ with making judgments that tend to be more 
objective and accurate. Our individual biases and sub jectiveness will also be 
included in the evaluations we make and hopefully the student teacher or teacher-* 
in-training will profit from them. 



ITEM EXPLANATIONS 



Item I - Behavioral Objectives 

Behavioral (or instructional) objectives are written statements 
describing what the pupil (s) will dO| how he/she will act or behave 
in order to dei?ionstrate that learning (change) has occurred. These 
statements must be defined unambiguously using precise **aotion" 
words to describe observable behavior. 

The usual definition of behavioral objectives includes three 
features: (l) statement of OBSERVABLE PUPIL BEHAVIOR} (2) the 
CONDITIONS within which the pupil will demonstrate that he/she has 
learned; and (3) the PERFORMANCE 08 CRITERION LEVEL that specifies 
how well or to irfiat standard the pupil must perform. 

An example of a complete behavioral objective is: The pupil will 
verbally identify (OBSERVABLE BEHAVIOR) 8 out of 10 (PERFORMANCE 
LEVEL) spelling words when presented with a typed list (CONDITION) 
of the words. 

This could be written in a variety of ways ao long as the three 
criteria of behaviori performance levels and condition are met. 

Item I, then, is written and Cfui be checked and evaluated even 
before a lesson is presented. 



Iten II - ApproprlateneBs of Objective 



This is oore variable than sooe of the itens. It ie included to 
focus the attention of teachers-in-training on knoving and planning 
for the interests of individual pupils. "Present ftmctioning" re- 
fers to the current abilities of the papil(s)j and chronological 
age is obvious* 

The above considerations are miniaal vhen striving to individualise 
and personalise instruction, and at the outset will deteraine whether 
a particular lesson succeeds or fails* 

This itsB can also be checked and evaluated before instruction begins* 



Item III - Pre-instructional Set 

Perhaps this is a more fancy term than "motivation"* It refers to 
teacher behaviors that precede the actual 'business" of instruction* 
It is, if you will, "setting the stage" for what is about to come* 

The ways in which this can be achieved are endless; the important 
thing is to include an introduction to the lesson. In maqy respects 
this teaching behavior suggests how well the instructor knows her 
pupils their interests, strengths, etc* 

Unfortunately it isn't uncomnon to find teachers with material they 
want to teach and deem it to be important and relevant, but don't 
spend time preparing the prospective learners* As a result, the 
teacher doesn't succeed* 

In using pre-instructional set the teacher demonstrates that she 
knows we teach pupils, not lesson plans or outlines* 



Item IV - Lesson Sequence 

We recognise that all children nay not learn in an orderly and 
precise sequential manner; nonetheless the student teacher should 
practice preparing instructional steps* In some wsys this skill 
parallels the detail and steps commonly found in progranMd in- 
structional materials* 

Preparing sequenced instruction forces us to be cognisant of the 
various skills or behaviors that comprise a given lesson objective* 
While all pupils may not rtquire fine and detailed steps, it is our 
"best guess" that the reluctant learners with ¥kom we are working 
profit most (change most) from an orderly and clearly presented 
lesson* 

Naturally sequential steps of instruction are not written out for 
every lesson in the real world of teaching, but this is an important 
skill and should be practiced by the student-teacher while she has 
the luxury of time and professional guidance* 
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The above four items are mostly planning skills and can best 
be reflected in written plans or outlines * Use the Occurrence 
Dimension of Pom A * YES, NO, to check these* The Effectiveness 
Dimension GOOD| AVERACE| POOR • is best reflected idien the plans 
are executed during instruction* 



Iteii V - Pupil Activities 

Pupil activities are seen in many forms , shapes and si see. The 
idea is to select pupil activities or experiences which focus 
attention upon the accurate performance of the task stated in the 
behavioral objective* The activities can also serve in having a 
pupil practic*' skills or behaviors covered in a particular lesson* 
These activit es mi^t include motors visual, auditory skills or 
a combination of all three* (There are many activities, too 
numerous to mt.ntion*) 

This item should emphasize that the learner is or should be in 
an active rol^i rather than passive role* 

The materials employed could include teacher prepared, commercial; 
paper, blocks, puzzles, audio tapes, etc* The important point is 
to utilize a variety of materials and activities which have a direct 
tie to the gOril of the leB6on(s)* 

Item VI - Teacher Variation 

This is relat'id to Item V but dwells more explicity on teacher be- 
haviors rather- than pupil behaviors* Changes in the teacher's 
mannerisms cai; effect pupil attending behaviors* The teacher as a 
stimulus object may use movements, gestures, pauses, and a host of 
other techniques that seem to fit her style and at the saae time 
are effective « 

A* Teacher movement refers to the teacher locating herself 
to t^e left, rifl^t, front and back of what can be called 
the teaching space* 

B* Teacher gestures may include the use of her haAd(8), body, 
head, etc*, to help convey meaning in the presentation of 
a particular lesson* Enthusiasm can be communicated in 
this fashion (non-verbal)* 

C* Teacher focusing is utilized when the teacher wants to 
emphasize a specific point* It may be clearly stressed 
by pointing, banging on the chalkboard, or through verbal 
expressions such as ••listen closely, •• '^watch thiB,^* or 
by combining these behaviors 

D* TeacKer hximor is peculiar to the individual* Perhaps it 
is b« :st described by stating ••teacher humor is when pupils 
laugh with the teacher* •• 
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Teaoher vari£;.tion includeB manyi aaigr styles and no one way can 
be forced upcn another individual* We believe that itens A, B| 
and C above, are important considerations and can be woven into 
anyone's style* 

Item VII - Questioning Techniques 

We know that teachers spend a great deal of their time in asking 
pupil questions* The nost cowmoxdy used are **open^' or divergent 
questions that are designed for a variety of responses { and ''closed'' 
or convergent questions irtiich require the one best or most appro- 
priate answer* ''Probing*' occurs when the teaoher encourages a 
pupil to elaborate on his answer; clarify an answer* It is intended 
to encourage a pupil to interpret, generalise, and/or find a solution. 

Of the three questioning techniques listed, the "closed" or con- 
vergent is probably the least preferred in most instances especially 
for persons practicing teaching* (Naturally the population of 
children being tau^t may limit one's opportunities to use other 
forms of questioning*) 

Whenever possible the teacher should avoid answering her own questions, 
interrupting pupil answers, and avoid the one word "Yes," "No" types 
of questions. 

Item VII - Reinforcement skills 

(Profettor Sklnntr aay not be omlj pl«M«d with. the lioense 
we've taken in describing theee skills! That is not our problenw) 

Technically a reinforcer is a stiaulus which tends to strengthen 
a response and nay be verbal or non-verbal. Candy ie a reinforcer 
for some pupils} verbal praise serves as a reinforcer for others. 
Reinforcement is measured only in light of behavicral changes. 

A. R>Bitive fn f YT >* ^t - ^'^ instance the teacher ver- 
bally praises and encourages the pupil { accepts or asko 
for clarification of a pupil's idea. In a sense the pupil 
receives what we can call positive teacher feedback. 

B. Positive and non"verbal . This would include elemente of 
the above but gestures, sailing, writing the pupil's idea 
on the chalkboard, providing candy, all of these would be 
considered non-verbal teacher behaviors. 

C. Negative and verbal . The use of sarcasm, ridicule, and 
punitive statements are connonly perceived notions of 
"negative reinforcers". (Essentially the teacher is ver- 
bally expressing negative feeling toward a pupilCs).) 

D. Negative and non-^rbal . The teacher may do this by 

ignoring or rejecting a pupil in any number of ways. 
Again, the idea of expressing teacher feelings is in- 
herent in this particular conceptualization. 
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Itea IX - Clovurt 



This it A tkill idiloh mmjoj bogiimiBC t«Mh«rt oalt mIim lastruoting. 
It it th« oo\uit«rpftrt to pr*-iBatraotioBal Mt M^kerein the teacher 
provides a "wrapping up" of the leeeoBi a oeaeolidation of the con- 
oepte or ekille which were covered in the leeeon. Cloaure may be 
used throa^cut a lessen so that the mil* know yiMV they are and 
where they are going. It is deaonstrating the connections between 
previously learned aaterial, current presentation, and future learning. 

Closure asy be aeooaplished through having the pupils suMarise th. > 
auijor points of a lesson through any nuiiber of activities. 

Itea X <- Meeting Perforaanoe Criterion 

This should be one of the eaaieet iteas to judge but the aost difficult 
anpeot of thc^ lesson to achieve. He are asking the student teacher 
if the perforasnee criterion that she prepared in the behavioral ob- 
jective has been aet. If so, indicate the nuaber or percentage of 
pupils who did so. 

The "effectiveness** diaension on the Rating Inventory can pertain 
to the teaohere approach in handling the pupils evaluationt how did 
she go about deteraining whether or not the pupils ast the stated 
objective? 

MAIN, MB HAirr TO E3IPHASIZR THAT THESE OOIPELHES AID THE 

AcooNPAMTiK} igTmcTioMAif mf^T ^^^^ nrmffORY - 

PORII A ARE WORKmO EDmOES. TRET STILL EBBD WORK AMD 
MOST OP ALL S0I6 ADDITIONAL StXXlESTIONS AND COHmneS FROM 
BOTH COOFBRATIIR} TEACHERS AND OUR STUDEtVPS. 

WE WILL BE ACTIYBLY SOLICITINa YOUR HELP AND HOPE YGU^LL 
BE WILLINQ TO RESPOND. 
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Appendix R 



STANFORD UNIVBRSITV 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SECONDARY TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

^ g 5 ^"^n ^ 

TEACHER S UBIECT S O S o S H § 

OBSERVER "~ ^ ^ S 2 S H 5 

TEACH ;RETEACH 5 § ^ 8 ^ 



STUDENT -INITIATED QUESTIONS 



n 

o 



2 01 



1. The teacher's Introduction clarified the 

purpose of the lessoa. 1 2 3 4 S 6 7 

2. The discrepant event described by the 
teacher was interesting and aroused the 

students' curious ity. 1 ^ 3 4 S 6 7 

3. The students had ampl^ opportunity to ask 

questions. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

4. The teacher allowed the students time to 

explore an idea before going on to aoiotber 

students' questions. 1 2 3 4 S 6 7 

5. IXiriog the summary of {{be lesson the 
teacher applied questions asked j>y the 
students to demonstrate correct and 

incorrect approaches to solving the problem. I 2 3 4 5 6 7 



COMMENTS : 
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Appendix S 

Univaroity of Connecticut 
Special Education 
Cooperating Teacher Training Project 
Teacher Instructional Skills AsseaBment Guide (TISAQ) 



A I mi 

T. Behavioral Objectives 



Three aspects are included; the observable behavior; 
the conditions; the criterion. 



2, UppropriatenesB of Objectives The objectives are based on the behavioral jy assoBBed 

educational needs of the students. 



Organization of the U^sacn 



The parts of the lesson are related to the objectives; 
the parts are interrelated. 



St^lectlon of Activities 



vSelection of Materials 



Appropriate for the objectives of the lesson;"the level 
of the class; the teaching method used. 

The materials and human resources used are clearly j-e"-"' 
lated to the objectives of the lesson^ the competencies 
of the students and the selected method of instniction. 



forformance 



P: r^-inatructional Orientation 



The basic objectives of the lesson are describc?d to the 
student. The level of performance is defined and des- 
cribed. 



Scimulus Variation 
fx. Teacher i4ovement 
Gesture 
Pacing 
Pausing 
Silence 

Sensory Channels 
Illustrations and Examples 



Stimulus Variation should be used frequently. 



c 



Questioning Techniques 

a. Factual questions 

b. Convergent questions 

c. Divergent questions 

d. Evaluative questions 

9. Ending Lesson 



Vary questioning techniques and include divergent and 
evaluative questions as often ob possible. 



The lesson is ended when the pupils have achieved the 
aims of instruction. There is a deliberate attempt to 
tie the planned and chance events of the lesson and 
relate them to the immediate and long range aims of 
instruction. 



0, Interaction 



The teacher interacted with the group and with individ- 
uals. The students interacted with each other in re- 
lation to the les/jon. 



1. Keinforcement 



Studtmts were reinforced for participation and attention 



Evaluation 

Evaluation Procedures 



Appropriate and varied evaluative techniques, both 
formal and informal were used* 



13* Chxg.sroom Management 



Details of class routines and mechanics have been 
consideredt Demonstrates skill in guiding pupil 
behavior 



O )tation of Stanford Teacher Appraisal Guide. 
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o Unable to 1 
observe 


1 

f 


2 

1 


3 

CO 

«♦ 

3 


Outstanding 




Nome 
Date 

Class Observed 
Length of Observation 
Observer 

Conunents 

St. Teacher 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Aims 

rH CM 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4 

5 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 

7 
a 
b 

0 

d 
e 
f 

g 

(P 

* 1 

9 

10 

11 


• 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


O 


3 


4 


12 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


13 
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TEACHER COMPETENCE 

^Kdii!i»Jiraii^ 



Appendix T 



STANFORD TEACHER COMPETENCE APPRAISAL GUIDE 



I Clority of Aimi. 



The purposes of the lesson are clear. 



2 Approprioteness of Aims. 



The alms are neither too easy nor too difficult for the pupils. They aro cpu 
and are accepted by the pupils. 



^ Orgoniiation of the Leiion. 



The individual parts of the lesson are clearly related to each other in m or.: 
priate way. The total organization facilitates what is to be learr<?d. 



^ Selection of Content. 



The content is appropriate for the aims af the lesson, the level of the class, 
the teaching method. 



^ Selection of Materials. 



The specific Instructional materials and human resources used om cloarly rel*" 
to the content of the lesson and complement the selected meihod ^-f ins*fu:*iur 



^ Beginning the Leiion. 


Pupils come quickly to attention. They direct themselves to fht* ♦asks lo h«. 
complishcd. 


y Clarity of Presentation. 


The content of the lesson is presented so that It is understandoble *j th*-* t 
Different points of view and specific illustrarions are used when appr'^pr^d^' 




1 ^ Pacing of the Lesion. 


The movement from one part of the lesson to the next is governed by r • 
achievement. The teacher ' stays with the class" and adjusts the tem|jo ^r.' 
ingly. 


^ Pupil Participation ond Attention. 


The class is attentive. When appropriate the pupils actively participoa' > 
lesson. 


IQ Ending the Lesson. 


The lesson is ended when the* pupils have achieved tne alms of instruct'on 
is a deliberate attempt to tie together the planned and chance pvent-^ of :} • 
'.on and relate them to the immediate and lorig range aims of instruLtion. 


II Teacher*Pupil Rapport. 

J 


The personal relationships between pupils and the teacher are harmonious 



12 trulxioWiii Pfocedu.'es. 



^^•c -eocher dc-vises ond uses an adequate variety of procedures, both formal 
informal, to evaluate progress in all of the aims of Instruction. 



1^ Uit of Evaluation to Improve Teaching and The results of evaluation are carefully reviewed by teacher and pupils for ti c i 
Learning. pose of improving teaching and learning. 
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Concern for Professional Stondards and 
Growth. 



Thp teacher helps, porticularly in his specialty, to define and to enforce' s« t 
(1) for selecting, traininc|. and licensing of teachers and 12) for workir-'j cc 
tools, and equipment nccet ^ory fc»r efficient and effective practice 



1^ Effectiveness In School Staff Relationships. 



T^e tf'cjrhrf is rr'.pcctful ond ron'iid^rate of his colleagues. M*; den*''/' /- i'^'. 
/ics!> of iheii pLMvOfifil coi 'crris on'J pfofessiofiul devtlopinenf. 



]^ Concern for the Total School Proyrom. 
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Affoirs. 



The li'ochcf *j roncorn i:, r>ot '.irnply for his (our^ps and his stud^'nt*. Mr* 
(I'j f;'jrt of ^lir* t /I'll •i'^liool ('i'di".\yfjf (irrl 0(h/i;ly works v."tl» o'lr t r 
fiffif Mivi oclniini'itf (jt- rs 1 -irri '*l)''iut Ow» suCCCSS of llu* pfwjff,.,. 

lfw» 'I'rjf Iwr i}nr\>'f' Iho \,(.it* > \r<\r r .'nrnumty rOfitcxf *n v^^ 'm |.* a 

helps to »:MM%lfji(.' hM» (;u f» s '.I fh< school S pro-jfrim to liu» i.'jt\ fi.ur..', 
ff'Sn' *'.' K'' rt Mrrb"f nf tf"» ^ r.rn'»'iiittit. 
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0 



o; 



0 



0 



0 



0 ■•■ 



0, 



o: 



0 



0' 



!ll 



o: 



0 



0^' = 



0 

I 

o: 

o: 



t; 



0 



Name 



Date 



Class observed 



Length of observation 



Observer 



'1 



GENERAL NOTES 
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Appendix U 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 

School of Education 
Division of Special Education 

Cooperating Teacher 

Student Teacher ^ 

Date 

Overall Rating Inventory of Student Teacher 

Please complete two of these evaluations for your student teacher, one midway 
and one at the close of the teaching experience. 

The items you are rating correspond to the General Expectations for Student s^ 

Both the cooperating teacher and student teacher should sign the forms on the 
last page. 

Please make sure that every item has been checked (v^). 



A. Curriculum Plannirw? 
1. 


Not 

Obseirved 




Below 
Average 


Average 


Strong 


Superior 


2. 














3. 














4. 














B. Dia/moses and ABsessment 














6. 














7. 














«. 














C. IiiBtruction 
9. 














10. 














11. 














12, 
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D. 



Classroom Manatrement 

n. 


Not 

Observed 


Weak 


Below 
Average 


Average 


Strong 


1 Superior 


14. 














K). 














16. 














17. 














18. 














19. 














ReBource/Consultin* Teacher Role 
20. 














21. 














22. 














23. 














Parents and Community Relations 
24. 














25. 














26. 














27. 














Other Competencies 
28. 














29. 















General or specific comments: 



Signatures : 
Cooperating Teacher 
otudent Teacher 
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Appendix V 

University of Connecticut 
Special Education 
Cooperating Teacher Training Project 

Processes of Communication 

1* Paraphrasing 

Paraphrasing is testing how well you understand another person's comment 
by trying to put his idea into your own words* The purpose is to assure your- 
self that his remarks were accurately interpreted by you* If you convey to 
him how you understood his remark he can affirm your interpretation! or correct 
it through further elaboration. Paraphrasing is more than using different 
words to say the same thing* For example; 

Jim: Harriett is going to be an ineffective teacher* 
Ray: "ou mean she can't do the Job? 
Jim: Right! She's ineffective. 

If however, the meaning of Jim's original statement had been pursued the 

episode may have gone as follows: 

Jim: Harriett is going to be an ineffective teacher* 

Ray: You mean she has poor management skills? 

Jijit: No, she can't get her point across* 

Ray: Oh I You mean she has poor instructional skillf<* 

Jim: Rightl She's ineffective* 

In the. first example the idea was repeated, but with no attempt to get at 

the meaning* In the second example the idea was repeated in an attempt to validate 

the meaning of the original statement* 
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2» Behavior Description 

Behavioral descriptions are those descriptions which define events in 
terms that express the observable performance of individuals; or situations. 
The purpose is to define actions of individuals in ways that can be observed 
by others. Such definitions increase the accuracy of interpretation by 
assuring that both parties are talking about the same behavior or situation. 

In the statement "Johnny didn't do very we?.l in Math this morning," 
Implies little more than that sc.nething was wrong with his performance as 
Judged by the speaker. In the statement "Johnny's objective for today was 
8 out of 10 problems correct, yet he only got 5 correct - that's poor per- 
formance!" the listener is aware of the actual performance and the yardstick 
by which the perfonnance was considered to be "poor," Poor performance is 
defined in terms that express what is observable to the listener, 

A statement such as "the kids were frustrated" is an example of a 
situational description which implies something v;as wron^^, but doesn't 
Imply the criterion by which frustration was inferred, "Did you notice the 
children looking out of the window, shuffling their feet, and did you see 
Johnny poke Mary?" "They were frustrated" tells the listener the criteria 
by which frustration was inferred. Foot shuffling, poking, and window peeping 
can be observed, 
3« Perception Checking 

Perception checking is a questioning technique which seeks verification 
of observable behavior which reflects emotion, attitude, feeling, or action 
by either party. The purpose of this technique is to verify the meaning of 
resi)onGes by formulating questions that include a description of the behavior 
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from which emotiorii feeling, or attitude is inf erred# Fox examplei •'you were 

wringing your hands, were you nervous?" or "you^re hot talking, do you disagree 

with me?" These statements include a description of the behavior from which 

emotion and attitude were inferred. The answer to the first question may be 

•'yeS|" verifying the speaker^s perception of nervousness. The answer to the 

second question may be "no, I agree; I donH know what to do about it#*' The 

reason for the lack of a response is clarified and both parties know where ^ 

the problem is. 

km Role Definition 

Role definition is a description of the expected contributions of teacher 
and/or student teacher within a situation. The situation may be either during 
the conference or during an actual teaching situation. The purpose of this 
technique is to inform both parties of the specific actions that each should 
have taken or will take. Role definitions are not statements of authority. 
For example, "I am the teacher here, you're the student," is an expression of 
authority. While authority statements may be necessary from time to time, 
they seldom define the actions of individuals in specific situations. 

A role definition might be "I will give the Math lesson to the group 
tomorrow." Both parties know what I will do. The Math lesson may be further 
elaborated, but one role has been defined for that period* The statement may 
not be so straight forward. One person may say "during Math I will work with 
Johnny on addition, Mary on shapes, and George on the large form board." 

In a past situation a role definition might be that the teacher thought 
the student was going to do something she did not do. For example, "I thought 
you v/ere going to take Harvey while I gave the others social studies." Another 
example is, "I expected you to keep Johnny in for throwing the ruler." 
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In these tv;o situations there is an expressed difference between expected 
and actual performance. These expressed differences allow each party to 
explain the discrepency between actual and expected behavior* Thus, 
interpretation is improved as verification takes place. 
5* Review and Search 

Review and search is actually a two part process. It is summarizing 
the r.k/ly elements of a conference and identifying possible alternatives for 
future action. 

The review portion includes summarizing the discussion that has taken 
place, hence the summary is the next to last portion of a conference. The 
sximmary includes the content of the conference, problems described, possible 
alternatives for solution of the problems, and roles. Once the summary has 
taken place and alternatives have been identified, the parties select the 
most appropriate alternatives for the student teacher, teacher, and children. 
These alternatives should be stated in the form of instructional behaviors 

« 

for the student teacher to demonstrate in the near future. 
The summary statement could read something like this: 

"Our purpose today was to look at your activities 
selection for the Math lesson. Five students performed 
well below 70?o which was the performance level. During 
your presentation the children were wiggling, elbowing others, 
and looking at the bulletin board. You felt comfortable with 
the subject - you said you knew it! We both felt that some- 
thing other than a transparency might have held the children? 6 
attention better, iou could have used a felt-boar-d, blocks, 
cards, pictures from magazines, or PLUK cardo. Now wo have 
to decide which alternatives v/ould be most appropriate in this case." 
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The statement was a brief summary of what was discussed, obviously 
many details were left out, but some points were reiterated* The listener 
can affirm, deny, or add to this summary. Behaviors were stated and 
alternatives wore considered. The end product is an objective for the 
student. Consider the following example; for the next lesson in set 
Identification the teacher will present each child with a set of blocks. 
Seventy percent of the children will count out the number of blocks as 
indicated by the teacher holding a flash card of the numeral. 
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Appendix X 

UNIVERSITY OP CONMECTICUT 
Cooperating Teacher Training Project 
Teacher Survey - A 



The purpose of this survey is to gather your reactions and judgments 
concerning central features of the Cooperating Teacher Project. We are 
requesting that you respond to the various areas or activities covered in 
this survey on the basis of their usefulness to you as a Cooperating Teacher. 
We are also requesting that you rate the areas in tenns of your satisfaction 
with them as a Cooperating Teacher. 

Your complete candor will be most helpful. 



IMPORTANT 2 (1) Place your check-mark in the middle of spaces > 

not on the boundries. 

(2) Be sure to check every scale for every area - 
do not omit axy. 

(3) Never pat more than one chock-mark on a single scale. 

(4) Make each item a separate and independent judgment. 

(3) We are interested in your first impressiony the 
immediate "feelings** about the items; but please 
do not be careless. We want your true impressions. 

(6) Those items marked with an asterisk (l) can only ^ 
responded to on th£ satisfactory-unsatisfactory scale ~ 
the scale on the ri^t-hand side of the survey. 

(7) Fbr those items which you have had no contact please 
note the column "titled ITEM NOT APPLICATION and place 
check {>/) in the appropriate place. 
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READING 
and 

MATH WORKSHOPS 

(if you did not participate in any of these i please 
check (v/) and iga on to the next section.) 
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READING AND WITH WORKSHOPS (continued) 
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SPRING WORKSHOPS 
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SPRING WORKSHOPS (continued) 
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Appendix Y 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 

COOPERATING TEACHER TRAINING PROJECT-MR 
STUDENT TEACHER SURVEY - B 



Listed below is the concept UNIVERSITY SUPERVISION. Please give us your most 
candid response for each item listed under the concept. Place a check (>/) in the 
most appropriate space(s)« 
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UNIVERSITY 
SUPERVISION 



Supervisory visits 
from Iftiiveroity 
personnel ( Creamer , 
Peterson^ Strauchy 
Ramanauskasy and 
Swassing)* 

Number and length 
of University 
supervisory visits. 

Support and assist- 
ance from University 
representatives* 

Effectiveness of 
Itoiversity repre- 
sentative(s) in 
resolving problems 
or sensitive issues. 

Providing feedback 
to student teacher 
and cooperating 
teacher regarding 
observations 



of student teacher 
by University 
repre8entative(s )• 

Overall rating of 
University super- 
vision. 
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UKIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 
Cooperating Teacher Training Project - MR 
Student Teacher Survey 



Listed below is the concept COOPERATING TEACHER. Please give us your most candid 
response for each item under the concept. Place a check (v/) in the nost appropriate 
Bpace(s). 
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COOPERATING TEACHER (Continued) 
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" Appendix Z 
THE UNIVERSin OF CC?:?:j:CTICUT 
COOPERATING TEACH2R TRAINI^JG PROJECT-MR 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
(PGR COOPERATINQ TEACHERS*) 
The purpose of this study is to measure the meanings of certain things to 
various people by having then Judge then against a series of descriptive scales. 
In taking this test, please make your Judgments on the basis of what these things 
mean to you. Cn each page of this booklet you will find a different concept to be 
Judged and b-ansath it a set of scales. You are to rate the concept on each of 
these scales in order. 

Here is how you are to use these scales: 
If you feel that the concept at the top of the page is very closely related to 
one end of the scale, you should place your check-mark as follows: 

fair X ; ; : : ; u nfair 

OR 

fair : ; ; : ; : a u nfair 

If you feel that the concept is quite closely relatsd to on© or the other end of 
the scale (but not extremely), you should place your check mark as follows: 

strong : _i : : : : : ^weak 

OR 

stro ng : : , : s : x : ^w eak 

If the concept seems only slightly related to one side as opposed to the other 
side (but is not really neutral), then you should check as follows: 

active : : X ; : : : p assive 

OR 

activ e : : : ; X ; : p assive 

The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon which of the two 
ends of the scale seem most characteristic of the thing you're Judging. 

If jrou consider the concept be neutral on the scale, both sides of the scale 
eoually associated with the concept, or if the scale is completely irrelev ant, 
unrelated to the concept, then you should place your check mark in the middle 

*Same directione were given to student teachers. 
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space as follows: 

saf e ; t : X : ; : d angerous 

IMPORTANT: (1) Place your check-oarks in the middle of spaces t not on the 

boundaries: 

THIS NOT THIS 

(2) Be sure to check every scale for every concept — do not omit 

(3) Never put more than one check-nark on a single scale* 

SoDetlmes you may feel as though you We had the same item before on the 
test. This will not be the casei so don*t look back and forth through the items. 
Do not try to remember how you checked similar items earlier in the test. Make 
each item a separate and independent judgment. Work at fairly high speed through 
the test. Do not worry or puzzle over individual items. It is your first 
ijnpressionsi the immediate ''feelings** about the itemSf that we want. On the other 
handf please do not be carelessf because we want your true impressions. 
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UNIVERSITY SUPERVISION 



1« pleasant : : ; ; : t oipleasant 

2« disorganized : : i ; ; ; organized 

3« good : ; : ; ; ; bad 

4* critical ; : : : : : supportive 

5« friendly : : : : : unfriendly 

6« strict : : ; ; ; ; lenient 

7« fair : : : : ; ; unfair 

8« foolish : : : : : : wise 

9« approving disapproving 

10. sad : : : : ; : happy 

11« cooperative uncooperative 

12. unreasonable : : : : : reasonable 

13« liberal s : : : : : authoritative 

14* not accepting t ? : : : : accepting 

15« understanding : : : : : ? not understanding 

l6m incompetent ji : : s ; competent 

17« consistent t ; : t : ; inconsistent 

18# insincere ; : : : : t sincere 

19 • direct : : : : : Indirect 

20. thoughtless : : : : : thoughtful 
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UHIVERSITY 3UPw1VI30R EXPECTATIONS FOR ME 

1* nice : i ; : i : awful 

2* restriv-^tive : : : : : ; open 

3« interesting i i s : : : boring 

4* chaotic ;;;;;; ordered 

5« successful : : : i : i unsuccessful 

6. discouraging satisfying 

?• relaxed : : s i i tense 

8* unpleasant pleasant 

9« good ; ; _jt ; ; bad 

10. disorganized : t i : : ; organized 

11« rewarding : : : : : : unrewarding 

12. uncomfortable i : : ; : : comfortable 

13* helpful : : : : : : unhelpiiil 

14* wcrthless i ; ; i ; : worthwhile 

15* meaningful meaningless 

16« ineffective ; : : s : ; effective 

17* agreeable : s : J i : disagreeable 

18, distructive : s : : : productive 

19, wonderful. : : : : : : dreadful 

20, difficult : : : : : easy 
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MY SELF-EXPECTATIONS 



1« nice awful 

2* restrictive open 

3« interesting boring 

4« chaotic ordered 

5« siiccessful unsuccessful 

6. discouraging : : : ; : : satisfying 

7« relaxed ; : : : : : tense 

8« unpleasant :::::: pleasant 

9« good : : : : : : bad 

10, disorganized organized 

11. rewarding : : ; ; : : unrewarding 

12. uncomfortable : : : : : : comfortable 

13, helpful : : : : : unhelpful 

14- worthless ; : : : : worthwhile 

15« meaningful : : : : : : meaningless 

16« ineffective : t : : : : effective 

17 • agreeable ; ; : : : s disagreeable 

18, distructive ; t ; : : : productive 

19, wonderful : : : : : dreadful 

20, difficult : : : : : : easy 
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EVALUATIVE CONFERENCBS 



1« nice awful 

2« restrictive open 

3« interesting : : : : : : boring 

4* chaotic ; ; : : t : ordered 

5« successful unsuccessful 

6« discouraging : : : : : : satisfying 

7« relaxed ; : : : : : tense 

8« unpleasant : : : : : : pleasant 

9« good : : : : : : bad 

10# disorganized organized 

11, rewarding : ; ; : : : unrewardin.; 

12, uncomfortable : : : : : : comfortable 

13, helpful : : : : : : unhelpful 

14, worthless : : : : : : worthwhile 

15« meaningful : : : : : : meaningless 

16, Ineffective ; : : : : : effective 

17, agreeable ; t : t ; : disagreeable 

18, distructlve ; ; : : : : productive 

19, wonderful t : : : : t dreadful 

20, difficult : : : : : : easy 
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MY STUDEOT TEACHER 



!• pleasant : : : ; ; : tnxpleasant 

2* disorganized : t : ; : ; opgtinized 

3* good : : ; ; ; ; bad 

4* critical : : : : ; supportive 

5« friendly : : : ; ; unfriendly 

6« strict : : : : : : lenient 

HMHMWW MWIMiM^M ru^v.^i^^m MHHW^^W ^^■■fBIMi^^W ^HW^Mi^B ^■■HMMBMW 

?• fair : : : : : : unfair 

8« foolish : : t : ; ; wise 

9« approving disapproving 

10. sad : : : t : : . happy 

11* cooperative : : t ; ; uncooperative 

12. unreasonable t t : : t reasonable 

13* liberal : : : : t authoritative 

14* not accepting : : : :.. : : accepting 

15* understanding : : : t t t not understanding 

16. incompetent : : : : : : competent 

17. consistent : : : „ : ; Inconsistent 

18. insincere t : : t ; : sincere 

19. direct : : : : ; indirect 

20. thoughtless : : : : : : thoughtful 
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STUDIOT TEACHER EXPECTATIONS FOR ME 



1* nice : : : : : : awful 

2* restrictive : ; •» ; : : open 

3« interesting ; i : : : : boring 

4* chaotic ordered 

5« successful : ; ; ; i : unsuccessftxl 

6. discouraging ; ; : : : satisfying 

?• relaxed : : : ; ; : tense 

8« unpleasa7.it : ; : ; : : pleasant 

9« good : : : ; : ; bad 

10. disorganized ; ; : : : : organized 

11. rewarding : ; : : : : unrewarding 

12. uncomfortable ^: : ; ; : : comfortable 

13. helpful : : s : ; : unhelpful 

1U» worthless ; ; : : : worthwhile 

15. meaningful meaningless 

16. Ineffective : : : : : : effective 

17. agreeable ; : ; : : : disagreeable 

18. distructive : : : : : ; productive 

19. wonderful i : : : : : dreadful 

20. difficult : : ; :. : eany 
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Appendix A.e 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
COOPERATING TEACHEH TRAINING PROJECT-MR 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
(For Student Teachers) 

The purpose of this study is to measure the meanings of certain things to 
various people by having them Judge them against a series of descriptive scales. 
In talcing this test, please make your judgments on the basis of what these things 
mean to you. On each page of this booklet you will find a different concept to be 
Judged and beneath it a set of scales. You are to rate the concept on each of 
these scale.1 in order. 

Here is how you are to use these scales: 
If you feel that the concept at the top of the page is very closely related to 
one end of the scale, you should place your check-mark as follows: 

fair X : : :_ : : : u nfair 

OR 

fai r : : : : : a ijnfalr 

If you feel that the concept is quite closely related to one or the other end of 
the scale. (but not extremely), you should place your check mark as follows: 

stro ng : .J : t : : : ^wfBaJc 

OR 

stron g : : ^ , : : ^ ; ^weak 

If the concept seems only slightly related to one side as opposed to the other 
side (but is not really neutral), then you should check as follows: 

activ e t : X : : : :^__ passive 

OR 

activ e : : : : X ; : p assive 

The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon which of the two 
ends of the scale seem most characteristic of the thing you're judging. 

If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale, both sides of the scale 
equally associated with the concept, or if the scale is completely irrelevar.t . 
unrelated to the concept, then you should place your check mark in the middle 
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space as follows: 

saf e t ; : X ; : : d angerous 



HIPORTANT: (l) Place your check-mai4cs in the middle of spaces , not on the 

boundaries: 

THIS NOT THIS 



(2) Be sure to check every scale for every concept — do not omit 
any * 

(3) Never put more than one check-mark on a single scale* 

Sometimes you may feel as though you*ve had the same item before on the 
test* This will not be the case, so don't look back and forth through the i^'.js* 
Do not try to remember how you checked sluilar items earlier in the test* Ma'^e 
each item a separate and independent Judgment* Work at fairly high speed through 
the test* Do not worry or puzzle over individual items* It is your first 
inpressionsi the lnunediate "feelings" about the items, that we want* On the other 
hand, please do not be careless 1 because we want your true impressions* 
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UNIVERSITY SUPERVISION 



1* pleasant : : « ; : : tmpleasaiat 

2* disorganized : t ; ; : : organized 

3« good t : : : : : bad 

4* critical ; : : : : support:ive 

5» friendly ; ; ; : : : unfriendly 

6. strict : ; ; : ; ; lenient 

7» fair ; ; : : : : unfair 

8. foolish wise 

9» approving : : : : : : disapproving 

10. sad t ; ; : ; ; happy 

11. cooperative ; ; ; : ; t uncooperative 

12. unreasonable :::::: reasonable 

13 • liberal : : : : : : authoritative 

lk» not accepting ; i ; ; ; ; accepting 

15. understanding : : : : : : not understanding 

16, incompetent competent 

17* consistent : :. : : : : inconsistent 

Id. insincere : : : : : ; sincere 

19. direct : : : : indirect 

206 thoughtless : ; ; : : thoughtful 
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MY SELP-EXPECTATIONS 



U nice : : : : : : awful 

2« restrictive : : : : : ; open 

3* interesting ; : : : ; : boring 

4« chaotic ordered 

5« successful : s : : : : unsuccessful 

6. discouraging : : : ; : : satisfying 

7« relaxed : : : : ; ; tense 

8« unpleasant : : : : : t pleasant 

V« good ; ; : ; ; ; bad 

10. disorganized : : : : : : organized 

11* rewarding ; : : : : : unrewarding 

12# uncomfortable comfortable 

13. helpful : : : ; ; : unhelpful 

14. worthless ;;;;;; worthwhile 

15<, meaningful meaningless 

16. Ineffective : i : : : : effective 

17. agreeable ; ; : : : : disagreeable 

18. distructive ; ; : t : ? productive 

19. wonderful : i : : : : dreadful 

20. difficult : : i : : : easy 
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COOPERATINO TEACHER EXPECTATIONS FOR NE 

!• nice t ; : ; I t awful 

2* restrict ive ; ; t ; ; i open 

3« interesting boring 

4* chaotic ; i : ? i ; ordered 

5* successful ; : s ; ; : unsuccessful 

6. discouraging ; i ; : t i satisfying 

?• relaxed ; : i ; ; : tense 

8« unpleasant t ; ; ; ; ; pleasant 

9. good I ; ; ; ; bad 

10. disorganized t ; ; i ; ; organized 

11* rewarding : : : : : : unrewarding 

12« uncomfortable ; ; ; ; ; ; comfortable 

13. helpful I ; : : : : unhelpfoL 

lU. worthless worthwhile 

15. meaningful ; : ; ; ; ; meaningless 

16. ineffective : : : s : effective 

17. agreeable : : : : s : disagreeable 

18. distructive : i : : : : productlTe 

19. wonderfia ; : i : : dreadful 

20. difficult : : : : : : easy 
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UNimSITY SUPERVISOR EXPECTATIONS FOR ME 



U nice : ; ; : t ; awful 

2. restrictive open 

3« interesting : : : : : : boring 

4« chaotic ; ; ; ; ; ordered 

5« successful unsuccessful 

6. discouraging : : : : : : satisfying 

?• relaxed ; : ; ; : ; tense 

S« unpleasant ; ; : : : : pleasant 

9. good bad 

10. disorganized ; : : : x : organized 

11. rewarding ;;;;;; unrewarding 

12. unconifortable comfortable 

13. helpful ; ; : : : : unhelpful 

1km worthless ; : : : : : worthwhile 

15. meaningful : : : : : ; meaningless 

16. ineffective ; : : : : effective 

17. agreeable : : : : : : disagreeable 

IS. distructive ; ; : : : productive 

19. wonderful : : : : : ' dreadful 

20. difficult : : : : : : easy 
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EVALUATIVE CONFERENCES 



1. 



nice 



2. restrictive 



interesting 



chaotic 



successful 



6. discouraging 



7. 



relaxed 



6. unpleasant 



good 



10. disorganized 



11. 



rewai'ding 



12. uncomfortable „ 



13- 



helpful 



worthless 



15, meaningful 

16, ineffective 



17. 



agreeable 



18, dist motive 



19. 



wonderful 



20. difficult 



awful 

open 

boring 

ordered 

unsuccessful 

satisfying 

tense 

pleasant 

bad 

organized 

^ unrewarding 

^ comfortable 

_ unhelpful 

_ worthwhile 

_ meaningless 
_ effective 

_ disagreeable 

_ productive 

dreadful 

easy 
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MY COOPERATING TEACHER 



1. 



nice 



2. restrictive 



interesting 



chaotic 



successful 



6. disccmragiJig 



relaxed 



8« unpleasant 



9. good 
10, disorganized 



11. 



rewarding 



12. uncomfortable 



13. 



helpful 



worthless 



15, meaningful , 

16, ineffective 

17, agreeable 

18, distructive 
.9, wonderful 
20. difficult 



awful 
open 
boring 
ordered 
unsuccessful 
satisfying 
, tense 
, pleasant 
. bad 

_ organized 

^ unrewarding 

_ comfortable 

_ unhelpful 

_ worthwhile 

ir.eaningless 
_ effective 

_ disagreeable 
productive 



dreadful 



easy 
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MY STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

1« nice : : : ; ; ; awful 

2« reatrictive : : : ; : : open 

3« interesting : : : : : : boring 

4« chaotic : : : : : : ordered 

5« successful unsuccessful 

6, discouraging : ; : : : : satisfying 

7, relaxed : : j : : tense 

d« unpleasant : : ; ; ; : pleasant 

9, good t : ; ; ; t bad 

10, disorganized t t : : : organized 

11, rewarding : : : ; ; : unrewarding 

12, uncomfortable t : t : t t comfortable 

13, helpful : : : : : t unhelpful 

14, worthless : : : ? : worthwhile 

15* meaningful ; ; t t t ; meaningless 

16, ineffective ; ; : : : : effective 

17, agreeable ; ; ; ' ; ; ; disagreeable 

18, distructive : : : : : : productive 

19, wonderful : : : : : : dreadful 

20, difficult ; : : : : : easy 
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Appendix B«b 

THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNEOTICUT 

School of Education 

Division of Special Education 
1973 

STUDENT TEACHERS 

The purpose of thio questionnaire is to gather sone of your reactions 
tOt and judgnents off your student teaching experience. We are specifi- 
cally concerned with your perception of your cooperating teacher and of 
the interaction between the two of you« 

We are requesting that you respond to each item. Bach item is phrased 
as a question, to ^ich you may answer "Yes", "No", rr '^n/a" (Not appli- 
cable). The response "n/A" should be checked only if you find that the 
item does not really apply to the unique situation in irtiich you carried 
on your student teaching activities. 

You will notice that some questions are divided into two parts. If 
you answer "Yes" on part *a*, please answer part 'b'. If you answer "No" 
or "N/a" on part *aS there will not be any need to answer part *b*. 

Your complete candor will be greatly appreciated. 

Thank you. 



DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME. 



Cooperating Teacher Training Project 
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Appendix C«c 
THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 

School of Education 
Division of Special Education 
1973 

Dear Cooperating Teacher: 

It was our hope that the various student teacher evaluation foms 
which were supplied to you would assist in making an objective and 
skill-based appraisal of your student teacher's performance in the class- 
room. However I without any feedback from you regarding the utility of 
these formsi there is no way of telling to what extent this hope was 
real i zed • 

Accordinglyi we would appreciate it if you would take a few minutes 
and respond to the enclosed questionnaire! which is intended to gather 
your reactions to the various forms. Please return your completed ques- 
tionnaire in the enclosed envelope. 

Thank you again for your assistance in piloting the use of these 
forms. 

Enclosure: Forms A, B. C. 



Cooperating Teacher Training Project 
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THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 



Cooperating Teacher Training Project 
1973 Teacher Questionnaire 

FORM "C^ - EXPLANATION 
RATING INVENTORY (FORM ••A") ITEMS 



Form **C** reflects our attempt to create a **comaion base** in defining 
the various items included in the Instructional Behaviors Rating Inventory. 
Please refer to Form **C** and respond to the following questions! 

I. Was the explanation of the term **Behavior Objective** (item l) adequate 
enough to allow you to evaluate your student teacher's objectives based 
on our criterion? 

Yes No 

Comment? 



2. Was our position on the **appropriatene8s** of behavioral objectives 
(item II) adequate enoufi^ for tha purpose of evaluation? 

Yes No 

Comment? 



3« Is it clear what we meant by the term **Pre-In8tructional Set** (item III) 

Yes No 



Comment? 



4* Was our explanation of **Lesson Sequencing** (item IV) adequate enouj^ 
for you to evaluate your student teacher based on our definition? 

Yes No 

Comment? 
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^. Was our deecription of ''Pupil Activities*^ (item V) sufficient enouj^ 

to allow you to recognize when they occurred according to this description? 

Yes No 

Comment? 



6. A. Has our definition of ''Teacher Variation" (item Vl) clear enough 
BO that you were able to recognize it when it occurred? 

Yes No 



B. Were you able to distinguish effectively between teacher aovement . 
teacher gestures and teacher focusing , based upon our explanation 
of these terms? 

Yes No 



Comment? 



7« A. Were you able to distinguish between "divergent" and "convergent" 
questions based on our specification of "Questioning Techniques" 
(item VII)? 

Yes No 



Comment? 



B. Was our portion on affective teacher questioning mad^ clear? 

Yes ^^^^^^^^^ No 

Comment? 



C. Was the term "probing" defined clearly enou£^ for you to recognize 
when it occurred? 

Yes No 

Comment? 
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8« Was our definition of the items included in our dllineation of lRein<- 
forcement Skills** (iten VIII) adeauate enough to allow you to recognise 
when each of the four categories ( positive/verbal , pooitive/non-verbal, 
negative/verbal, negative/non-verbal) of teacher behavior occurred? 

Yes No 

Conment? 



9» Was our definition of the term **Clos\ire** (item IX) adequate enough to 
allow you to recognize when it occurred? 

Yes No 

Comment? 



ERLC 
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PORM *^A" - INSTRUCTIONAL BEHAVIORS 



RATING INVENTORY 



Form **A^ is a rating inventory dealing particularly with the instruc- 
tional skills explained in Form "C^« Please refer to Form ^A'f ^en answer- 
ing the following questions: 

1. Approximately how many times did you utilize this form in observing 
your student teacher? 

2. Did the **forced-choice" (Yes - No) aspect of this form present any 
difficulties to you when you were trying to determine whether or not 
the particular behavior or activity occurred? 

Yes No 

Comment? 



3. Did the effectiveness dimension (good - average - poor) present any 
difficulties in evaluation? 

Yes No 

Comment? 



4. In general, how useful was this form to i£OU in focusing your atten- 
tion on specific teaching skills? 

Very Useful Moderately Useful Not Very Useful 

^. Did you use this form in conferences with your student teachers? 

Yes No 

Comment? 



6t What recommendations do you have to improve Form ''A"? (its format, 
particular Itemsi etc*) 
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FORM "B" - CLASSROOM INTERACTIONS 



Form "B" reflecta an at tempi wo allow you to saaple the frequency of 
interaction between etudent-teacher and Btudent(n)« Pleaae refer to Form 
when answering the following questions: 

1. Approximately how many times did you use this form? 

2. Did you find thie form applicable to your teaching situation? 

Tes No 

Conment? 



3« How useful was thie form to you in helping to focus |rour attention on 
the interaction between teacher and student? 

Very Useful ____ Moderately Useful Not Very Useful 

4* Did you uae this foni in conferences with your student teacher? 

Tes No 

Comment? 



3. Were the directions for the use of this form sufficiently clear? 

Yes No 

Comment? 



6. What recommendations do you have to improve Form "B"? (its format i 
its applicationi etc.) 
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